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PREFACE. 



This little work begins with a brief explanation of the 
laws of the Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapaastic Metres, as 
employed in Greek Tragedy, and a statement of the 
Sules of Prosody according to the usage of the Greek 
Tragedians. For information on the quantity of radieal 
syllables, or other syllables to which the remarks do not 
apply, Uie Student must seek in a Frosodiacal Lexicon, or 
in the Indexes of Beck to Euripides, and those in imitation 
of Beck to ^schylus and Sophocles. These will be found 
to offer many advantages to a beginner. They will lay 
before him the Attic uses of Tragedy, distinct and free 
from intermixture with Epic, Lyric, or Comic peculiarities 
of construction and quantity, which, in a general Froso- 
diacal Lexicon to the whole body of Greek poetry of every 
age, and of every style, will be continually ensnaring him. 
They will suggest to him those epithets alone which the 
Tragic stage admits, instead of a promiscuous collection, 
drawn in great part from poets of styles too enthusiastic, 
and too little assimilated to the language of life and 
business, to harmonize with the sober tone of Attic Tragedy. 
They will enable him to ascertain what tenses and what 
moods of tenses enter into dramatic verse. And it is no 
light advantage in the use of them, that the absence of 
phrases and synonyms removes a continual temptation to 
indolence and thoughtlessness, and compels the composer 
to exercise his own judgment, and depend on his own 
memory. The least part of their utility is the determina- 



tion of quantity; for a small proportion of syllables re- 
mains doubtful, after the rules in the sketch of prosody 
here given have been applied to them. 

The remarks on metre and prosody are followed by the 
examples. For facilitating the first attempts when the very 
flow of the metre is not yet familiar, four pages present the 
uninflected Greek words opposite to the English. Then 
follow single lines literally translated from Greek, with a 
few necessary alterations when they had not been extracted 
from authors of tragedy. To these detached sentences are 
subjoined, exemplifying the management of particles and 
connexions, before the student enters upon the collection of 
entire passages. The words in italics have no corresponding 
words in the originals, but were supplied to complete the 
sense in the English : these should be omitted in re- 
translation. Words connected by the. hyphen are to be 
rendered by a single Greek word. Constructions not im- 
mediately suggested by the English are pointed out in short 
notes at the foot of the page, thei first time they occur. 
These assistances decrease in frequency as the work 
advances. 
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ON THE 



IAMBIC METRK 



1. In explaining the laws of the Iambic Metre, we have 
to do with the four dissyllable feet, and four of the trisyl- 
lable feet. These are, 



The spondee - - X^yu. 

— trochee - ^ ^vy^' 

— iambus « - Xevco. 
~ pyrrhich - - X^c. 



The dactyl - ** »- Xi/ycrc. 

— cretic - ^ - Xi/ycrai. 

— anapsBst ^ ^^ - Xeyerai. 

— tribrach ^^>^ Xeyere. 



2. The Iambic verse of tragedy, called the trimeter, con- 
tains six feet, which originally were all iambi ; as in 

X€icpyiL KaB4fiiaraf <ro\ Z\ QiipUav, Archilochus. 
XiKridiv oh^^v^ ohZ\ rStv ofieivSvoey, SlMONlDES. 

8. The writers of plays, to assimilate the metre of their 
dialogue to conversation, introduced spondees into any or 
all of the odd places, the 1st, 3rd, and 5th ; leaving the re- 
maining feet iambi, the 2nd, 4th, and 6th. Examples are, 

er4py€iv, 4pi\ay0p^ov 8i xaitaOai rp6ieov. JEacu, Prom, II. 
xdmoft b* oydyKii rS»vZ4 fioi r6\fuiy trx^^cxy. Ibid. 15. 

4. This liberty was afterwards still farther extended : as 
two short syllables are equivalent to one long one, the last 
syllable of the iambus, so resolved, produced the tribrach ; 
and the last of the spondee, similarly treated, changed that 
foot into the dactyl : while a similar resolution of the first 
syllable of the spondee introduced the anapsest. But the 
dactyl and anapsBst were excluded from the fifth place, and 
the anaps&st from the third. 

5. Lastly, as the last syllable of a verse is common, the 

B 



2 ADMISSIBLE FEET — PBOPEB NAIIES. 

pyrrhicli entered the last place indiscriminately with the 
iamhus ; so that, on the whole, the admissible feet are the 
following : 

The sixth, an iambus, or a pyrrhich. 

The fifth, an iambus, a spondee, or a tribrach. 

The fourth, an iambus, or a tribrach. 

The third, an iambus, a spondee, a tribrach, or a dactyl. 

The second, an iambus, or a tribrach. 

The first, an iambus, spondee, tribrach, dactyl, or anapaest. 

In scanning a line of more than twelve syllables, begin at 
the end and scan backwards ; for the trisyllabic feet, which 
cause the difficulties, usually lie near the beginning. 

6. The last syllable of a line that ends in a short vowel 
is sometimes cut off, when the next line begins with a vowel ; 
as in 

<roC ^wrw alnhv is Xdyovs i\0€7v fio\6v7^ 

mkfWf dtrtKBtiy r* ii(/ipa\&s t^s Bfvp* 6iov. Soph. CEd, Col. 1 164. 

the short final a of fioXovra, at the end of line 1164, being 
elided before the diphthong at the beginning of the next 
line. This can be allowed only when the peniilt of the word 
that suffers elision is long. 

7. When a proper name contains two short syllables in- 
tercepted between two long ones, as 'iTnrofieSosv, 'Avriyovrj, 
'I^iycVcia, it may be so introduced as to bring an anapsBst 
into any place except the last. Thus, with anapsBst in 

2d place, ^v 'l\<pty4p€i\ay »v<{/ua|aT 4p BSfiois. Eu&. Iph, Aul. 414. 
3d . . . T4rapro¥ 'Iir|«-o^c8ofnr* | kniffr^iKiv xwrfip. Soph. (Ed. C. 1307. 
4th ... 6 5* o2 rplros rSavV *Iir|iro/ii€5«#' | roi6<TV l^u. Eur. Suppl. 881. 
6th .. . *Cirbyia 5* 4s vv\(&/juie* 'lir\ voixilav \ Svol. Eur. Phcen, 1113. 

8. And the same liberty is sometimes assumed without 
absolute necessity, in such words as McvcXaos, 'Aya/xc/xvcoi/ : 
thus we find 

^hydfiftxvov, & I M€WAa|€, vus ttv am" ifwv i Soph. PhilocL 794. 
fi'h'rrip ^ 4fi^ I ^pvylot\atv 4v anvKtifJiairiv, Eur. Eledr. 314. 
i€pk Xafi^y rod Zrivhs 'H\paK\4ov5 \ ^x^t. SoPH. Pkiloct 943. 

though in all these instances the name s m ht have been 
brought in regularly ; McvcA-ae and ^pvyLoiviv being capable 
of standing at the beginning of a line ; and 'H/aoicXcous being 
eqiudly ^B-paxkiovs, and adapted to close a line. The whole 



INITIAL EEET — OiESUBA. 3 

of the anapsdst must be included in the proper name, hrl 
8^/u)v 'lOaxrjqy Ka\Trl K€<^aX X^vcov arparov, Could not stand, 
because the two latter syllables alone of the anapsBst are 
included within the proper name, the first being the last 
syllable of KawL 

9. A dactyl or tribrach must not precede an anapsBst ; 
but one tribrach may precede another, or a dactyl a tri- 
brach : as in (Ed. Tyr. 967, 

itravuv iiJ.^\\\o» 7caT4\pa rbv ^|/ibv, 6 tk \ BaarAv. 

10. The anapaest in the first place must be entirely in- 
cluded in the first word, and not made up out of two or 
more words : 

Srov oZv I 6 BalfJMtf .... 
ir6r9 toDt* | lAe|as .... 
0*^ Sh raSr* | l^^poffas . . • 

are inadmissible. 

U. But if the line begin with an article immediatly fol- 
lowed by its BubstantiTe, or preposition by its case, there is 
no objection. Thus in 

Tov followed immediately by ta-ov makes a legitimate begin- 
ning, as also does hrl tQ , . , , , the case immediately suc- 
ceeding the preposition. 

12. With a tribrach or dactyl as the first foot, there is no 
such restriction. 

Srai' iy \ 'Axcuois .... 
v6t€ yhp I ikt^as .... 
ob Biiits I &Ko^ciy .... 

are legitimate beginnings. 

13. The first syllable either of the third or the fourth foot 
should be the last syllable of a word ; so that the Terse shall 
be divided into two parts, one containing two and a half feet, 
the other three and a half. The former caesura, that in the 
middle of the third foot, is more frequent ; but there should 
by all means be one or the other. Instances of the former 
or penthemimeral caesura are — 

Ik^BiIv 4s dt/xoif — Jk^arov eJs iprifiiav. ^SCH. Prom. 2. 

"Hipaiffrtf ffol Bh — xph fi4\€iv ivurro\ds. Ibid. 3. 

{nfffiXoKfyfifAyots — rhv Xtwpyhy hx/J^^fai. Ibid. 5. 

as also lines 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17. 
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4 CMBVRJL — riKAL CBETIC. 

Of the second or hephthemimeral cassura, instances are, 

X^ovhs n^y is TTiXovphv — ^KOfxtv ircdov. iEscH. Prom. 1. 

&s ffot var^p 4^€iro-^r6yBe irphs Tcirpais. Ibid. 4. 

cf.BafjMVTlyuy BfafjLwy iv—hppiiKTois vi^ais. Ibid. 6. 

as also lines 13, 15. So that five lines out of seventeen, or 
about one-third, have this hephthemimeral caesura ; and this 
is about the average proportion. 

Divisions between clauses or sentences should in general 
coincide with the caesuras. 

14. There may be an elision at the caesura, as at the pen- 
themimeral caesura, in 

&pap(y 9iBt y* — a\4yr} ducrcicA^Tw;. ^SCH. Prom. 60. 

Br<p rp6ir<p t^ctS* — iKKvKurdijffri r^xi^s. Ibid. 87. 

y4yotyO*t ^<p* &pfjiaT* — ijyaryoy <f>i\7iyiovi. Ibid. 463. 

and at the hephthemimeral caesura, 

ahy Ttp $ff <f>ayo^t$* — fj icfvrcoKSres. Soph. (EJ, Tyr. 146. 

16. In a very small number of lines elision after the third 
foot supplies the place of the caesura : this structure has re- 
ceived the name quasi-csesura. Instances occur in 

4y ro7s ifio7% ytvoir'-^ifjiov avvtiB&ros, Soph. (Ed, Tyv. 250. 

and in 

-Kvphs ^pordis BoTrjp* — dpis UpofiJiOfo. iEscH. Prom, 615. 

16. Sometimes, but very rarely, a line occurs without 
either caesura or quasi-caesura ; such as, 

ovK ol5' ovus {tpiiy ainar^aai fxe XP^* iEscH. Prom, 643. 
vidov' Kpdros fXfVTot vdpfs y* ixity ifiol, Agam, 952. 

T^ yhp tvxuy avTo7s arravr* iyravff tyt. Soph. (Ed, T, 59H. 

ct ydp ri fi^ 6io7s jStjSot/A curat v4oy, ^sch. SuppL 1014. 

This structure is not by any means to be imitated ; unless, 
perhaps, that the broken unmusical sound may be an echo to 
the sense, as in the Persae of jEschylus, 494. 

No verse is found in which the third and fourth feet com- 
pose a single word, so that the line is divided into three 
equal parts, each containing two feet, as it would be in 

&f o^tois i{€vytifyoy iraO-fifiaaiv. 

17. When the verse closes with a cretic, the preceding 
syllable must be short, so that the fifth foot be an iambus, 
not a spondee. Thus vilrqXoKpT^fivoL^ tov \€o)pyov — oxfidaui. 
(^sch. Prom. 5); in which, if for Xeiapybv we substituted 
Xetopyovs, we should destroy the metre, by placing the long 
syllable yovs before the final cretic oxftao-at. 
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Again, in 



&Trai/T* ivpdx&ri ttX^v 0(o7(ri — Koipavttv. ^SCH. Prom. 49. 
iKfvOepos yap ofhis i<rr\—v\r]u Aios. Ibid. 

6€ouriv or larlv, for OeoLo-i or cart, would destroy tbe line. 

Additional instances occur at lines 69, 89, 198, 203, 206, 
208, 212, 217. 

18. The same rule holds if the cretic is not composed of 
one word, but of a monosyllable and dissyllable, as in i^ ifiov 
in Prom. 221 : 

avTo7ari arvfifjidxoKn, roidB* — i^ ifioj* 

and in 

tvwi Tdxi(rra rhy varpyoy—is Bp6vov. ^SCH, Prom. 228. 

Kal roiaiv ovBels &yT4^aiv€'-'V\i)v ifiov. Ibid. 234. 

Kaff Ti^op^v, ffol 8' &\yos' a\Aei — toDto jUfV. Ibid. 261. 

19. Exceptions are, (1) When the word preceding the 
cretic is closely connected in syntax and sense with the word 
forming the cretic, or with the first of them, if the cretic is 
formed of more w^ords than one ; as an article with its noun, 
an adverb with its verb, a preposition with its case, a con- 
junction with the clause that it introduces. In these cases, 
the fifth foot may be a spondee; as we see in the (Edipus 
Tyrannus. 

44. &5 TOiiTiv i/xvfipotat xal rits ^upi^opds. art. and noun. 

370 (To\ 84 TovT* o^K i(Tr*t ivti- a<lv. and verb. 

318 ov y&p ttv tfvp* IkShiiv. adv. and verb. 

351. ^ircp vpoilvas ifxneiftiVj Ka(p* fifi4pas. prep, and case. 

662. t6t* oZv 6 fidyris outos ^v 4v ry r^x^- prep, and case. 

330. T( ^7}f ; |i;i/6i5c()s ov (ppdffetSi itW* ivvous. conj. introd. new clause. 

536. (pfp*. etiTf, rlva ixoi ^eiKiau, fj (xtopiay. conj. introd. new clause. 

224. oirris iroff 6/xwv Ad'ioy rhv AafiZdKov. gen. dependent on art. 

^7^ yap ovS* €« SuaTuxS), touS* ciVcks. ^sch. Prom. 346. 

iK€pT6firiaas BTjdty ebs irarS' uyra /xc. Ibid. 986. 

In fact, that the rule may hold, the cretic or its first word 
must have no closer connexion with the word immediately 
preceding it than it has with any other in the clause. Any 
kind of relation or connexion occasioning the antepenul- 
timate syllable of the verse and the syllabic before it to be 
as it were pronounced together in one breath, renders a 
spondee admissible as the fifth foot, for in effect it renders 
tbe ending quadrisyllabic. 

(2) "When the first syllable of the cretic is an enclitic, o* 
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6 PINAL CBSTIC. 

such a word as cannot begin a sentence (yap, fi€v, ovv, yovv), 
the fifth foot may be a spondee. Unless the enclitic word be 
emphatic, as a monosyllabic personal pronoun in which is 
implied a contrast with any other person, or any other dis- 
tinction ; in this case, the rule, that the fifth foot shall be 
an iambus, continues in force. With an enclitic for the first 
syllable of the cretic, instances are — 

rifAus roiottt t^vfiw, &i /ley aot BoKtZ Soph. (Ed, Tyr, 435. 
kK\*, ci ir6\iv r4iyh* i^ifftaa^^ oft /loi fxiXtu Ibid. 443. 

ri TcapBtv^lu Zapbv, i\6v trot ydfiou. MsCB. Prom, 651. 
^(Tw ^ptv&v \4yovaa, ireiOo) viv K6ytf, Agam, 1022. 

With a word incapable of beginning a sentence for the 
first syllable of the cretic, the following lines occur : 

Ac7*, CI 8^ iraKT* ctjpi}icaS| inuv aZ X^P^^' ^SCH. Prom, 823. 
ot6v r4 fioi rdaV 4<rri' 0yriro7s ykp y4pa. Ibid. 107- 

trh 8* rj/jOiy if fuffovtra /iMrcis fihv \6ytp. Soph. Eleetr, 357. 

In such instances the ending is, in fact, dissyllabic. 

20. A pause in the sense at the end of the third foot 
should be avoided as much as possible. It is not without 
example, but it injures the flow and harmony of the verse. 

Lines such as 

iSAcVoKTo, vvv ix%v apBI', ^cira di <nc6rop 
rh ykp ffhVf oit rh rovB*, iiroucTflpof aT<{/ua, 

are in themselves rough and inelegant, and should be avoided 
by the beginner ; though the ancient tragics have occasion- 
aUy added force to an emphatic sentiment by a judicious 
interruption of the usual flow and smoothness. In like 
manner, lines destitute of csesura that occur in the ancient 
tragedies no more authorize a beginner to adopt that 
structure at his pleasure, than the line 

Amphion Dircseus in Actseo Aracyntho 

to close his Latin hexameters with words of four syllables 
whenever he pleases < 
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21, We now proceed to Prosody ; and it must be distinctly 
remembered throughout, that the rules laid down extend only 
to iambic verse, and have no reference to the epic hexameter. 
The whole scope and bent of the dactylic system is at variance 
with that of the metre of the tragic dialogue. Scarcely a line 
can be extracted from the Iliad which does not contain some'* 
thing repugnant to the principles of iambic prosody. Take 
the first line of the first book : the word HrfhrfLaSeo) followed 
by *AxtX^oSf so that a long final vowel falls upon a short 
initial vowel without eliding it, is quite foreign to iambic 
practice. Take the second : ov for o in ovXofiarqv is not 
tragic ; except that in the choral odes, which are not to be 
imitated in dialogue, you may find it. Take the third : the 
I in *At8e lengthened before a mute and liquid vp in the next 
word is repugnant to tragic usage. Take the fourth : the 
suppressed augment of rcvxe, and the doubled o- in kvvco-o-c, 
are neither of them in accordance with the custom of dramatic 
metre. The lengthening of syllables because the csBSura 
falls upon them, or because a liquid follows them, the genitive 
in ou>, iooy and ao, the doubling of or in the futures and aorists, 
az^d other less obvious characteristics of epic verse, are un- 
known in tragedy. Our rules must therefore be confined to 
the metre to which they belong, and even in the less strikingly 
contrasted language of the anapaestic metre, and of choral 
odes, the quantity of a syllable will not always be found that 
which our rules assign to it. 

22. In the prosody of the iambic system of tragedy, every 
syllable formed with the vowels rj, cd, or with a diphthong, is 
long, even if the vowel or diphthong precede another vowel 
in the same word — 

Kol I'vy aj^etov koL vaprjopov li4fjuis, J&8CU, Prom* 363. 

except that in a few instances the diphthong oi before a vowel 
appears to be common. Thus in wolS> we find ot long in 

oSrof, ri Totets ; ^scH. SuppL 889* 

B 4 
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and short ia 

58* oZy ToitirVf Tciura irpoa^SKi^d fioi, ^8CH. Prom. 937< 

Again in toiovto9, we find ot short generally, 

Zfhs rots roio^Tois ouxl tiaX$aKl{(rai. JEacn. Prom. 954. 

as also in Ag. 679, 1045, 1333 ; Eum. 185, 188, 402. In 
many instances of its occurrence, it is so placed in the verse 
that the quantity of oe cannot be inferred, as for instance at 
the beginning of a line. But in rolo^, ot will be found long. 

^ rciioy ipyov koI Bkotai 7cpo<r^iK4s ; jSsch. S. T. 562. 

And this is the regular practice with oi before a vowel ; and 
the reverse must not be adopted, except in those identical 
words in which one has the authority of a tragedian for 
shortening oi. 

23. Every syllable formed with c or o followed by a single 
consonant is short. 

But € or o, as also a, i, v, are long before 

(1) A double letter, ifiy, c^o), Ixln^i^e, 

(2) Before two mutes, icm;, okto), oyBoos. 

(3) Before two liquids, o/o/xos, oXfios, epfialov. 

(4) Before a liquid followed by a mute, IpKo^, lySov. 

24. But e and o, as also a, i, and v, if short in themselves, 
are not generally lengthened before a smooth or aspirate 
mate (k, it, t, $, <t>, x) followed by a liquid, nor before a 
middle mute (j3, y, S) followed by the liquid p. A middle 
mute standing before any other liquid than p lengthens the 
preceding vowel *. An instance will be found of a short 
vowel remaining short before 

K with X. ird\ai Ke/cA^rai, <f>a>Th7 larpov x^P^^' ^^SCH. Suppl. 258. 

K with /It. xnn\vria(if kjvk4t* ^v {xeKK^iP aKfiii. Peri. 399. 

K with V. &Kparos opy^v^'Apyos oDfidprei^ irvKvois. Prom. 681. 

K with p. ffh 8* ad KtKpayas KiiyaixvxBi{ft- ri vov. Ibid. J46. 

w with \. Bepiiiois airA^<rTov 0€A.fai irupw6ov C<£Aijs. Ibid. 371* 

IT with V, To<r6vh* (iry€v(rast Kod yvycuKl Suarvx*^' Eurip. Andr. 327- 

ir with p. ri yhp veirptoTai Zrjvl vK^if &e2 Kparui/f ^scu. Prom, 517> 

* Yet Sophocles twice allows a short vowel preceding fiK to remain 
short, in 

waawv ^j3Aoi7T€, rda^e ^ufffAfvus xoc^s* Electr. 432 ; 

and in iraiSbs tk 0\dtrTtu, ou Bi^axoy iifiipat. (Ed. R. 710. 
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T with A. T€ff>ou<r* "AtAoi^oj, ty vphs i<nr4povs r6xov5. iEsch. Pr, 347. 

T with fu &\yos 8i aty^u, vamax^ ^^ ^^trworfxa. Ibid. 198. 

T with K. B^fityyoi iol irpoffirXrvivrts £AAu(ray. Per*. 453. 

T with p. rpayus "'ATpd^rfp u^4vatf KvpovvQ* 5tws. ^^. 1344. 

d with A. 5t* ou|S^y }&XB\ov othe roTs i<rBKo7(Tiv ^v, Fragm, Sis, 

with f(. iiixoi r€ fioi/Aois ir(£vTa, ica2 vaph ffraOfiriif. Ag, 1015. 

i> wirh V. ywouK* oBv^iav^ ^v iy^ koX firirtpa, Eubip. Ale, 646. 

B with p, yaii'i^<ovvxw re irrri<riv oltavSav (TKisBpws, ^SCR. Prom, 486. 

^ with A. fxii fioi rh aufid y* ivBdZ* aiVx^ci}*' o<p\Ti. Eur. i/e/. 67. 

4> with V. iirlffTa/Aal re, kovk* a^vu Kax^i' r<{8c. Ale, 420. 

^ with p. bp&vra \anirphv iv <rK6rtf> t^upMirr* S<f>p^v, ^SCH. Ch, 283* 

X with A. iiyop^ iro\6s <rov ravrd y* ela-fiKova* ox^os. Soph. Track, 424. 

X with fi. fiiffov fi* oxH-d(fiSt &s ^dKrjs is Tdprapov, Eur. Or, 236. 

X with V, fitKlKpar* &<p(s ydKaicros, olvtoirdy t* &x^^' Ibid. 1 15. 

X with p. fcat vi/v axpctov Kal rap-fiopov ^ifias, ^SCH. Prom, 363. 

/9 with p. (rrtyai 'afiphy fiaivova-a ira\\€VK<p no^i. EuR. Med. 1164. 

y with p. jSoAats *vyp<i(r<r<av cv^yyos &\t<rty ypa<p'^y. ^SCH. -4^. 1302. 

8 with p. Aii3({(ny 'vSprj\a7s, irapd4vov inj-yijs /iara. Per*. 605. 



25. But a, I, or v, when intrinsically long, are not short- 
ened by coming before a mote and liqaid. Thus the a of 
o^Xtos is never shortened, for it is the a of 8i$\os contracted 
from ae^Xo9. The mute and liquid merely allow a naturally 
short syllable to remain short. It may still be lengthened ; 
but the proportion of cases in which the mute and liquid are 
allowed to lengthen it to those in which it remains short is 
about a third, in simple words such as tckvov, Trarpds. In 
compound words the instances are much rarer in which the 
mute and liquid lengthen the last syllable of the prefixed 
member of the compound (as the i in aprC<j>p<s)v, the v in 
vokvKXavToi) ; or lengthen the augment or reduplication, as 
in «rv€t from titccd, /ccKX^o-^ai from icaXco). This shortening of 
the syllable preceding two consonants is one of the striking 
differences between the prosody of the dactylic hexameter or 
usual verse of epic poetry, and that of the iambic trimeter of 
tragedy. In the Iliad, a vowel before even rp is very rarely 
allowed to remain short. The later writers of hexameter 
verse, ApoUonius, Coluthus, Tryphiodorus, and especially 
Theocritus, approach to the usage of the iambic trimeter in 
this particular. In Theocritus are found KvkXjuhI/, Aa^vts, 
Spd)(^rj, rpvxyo^, and many similar cases. 

26. When a word ending in a short vowel immediately 
precedes a word beginning with a double letter, or with two 

B 5 
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mufces or with a middle mute ()3, y, S), and any liquid beside 
p, the vowel is lengthened. Thus in 

&fiof r6B€ Zths ro^os ovic iviaTorai, Mscu, Prom. 982. 

the naturally short c before the double letter £ is lengthened. 
Similarly, 

htOjiKTov iy (r<payata-i fid^atra ^lipos. JEscu. Prom. 865. 
CI rrjadf x^P^^ fi'fivorc }pa6att voBl, Choeph. 180. 

7cp6 7e (TTcya^eir koX <I>6$ov Tr\4a ris c7. Prom. 698. 

Koti fi^v r6V ctT^ fi^ vapa yy^firip ifii^v. Agam. 904. 

But a word beginning with any of the six mutes, *c, tt, t, 
6y ^, x» followed by any liquid, or with any of the middle 
mutes followed by p, does not lengthen a final short vowel in 
the close of the preceding word : 

ottrB' oZv*o hpdatis; EuR. Hec. 225. 

^^yyov€, rt KKcdeis Kpara 9eU ttrn ir4v\uv ; Orett. 280. 

Svtas &yara ravra, vp&ra fi^y v6\9i. JEsCR, Suppl. 405. 

^hv wpo<nr6\oi(riv atrt ^povpovatv fip^as, Eum, 978. 

27. When a short vowel at the end of a word, and also at 
the end of a foot, is followed by a word beginning with p, 
the vowel is lengthened. 

diapraft^trci fft&fiaros /i4yd ^ducos. j£sch. Prom. 1025. 

TOUT* ioTiif Ijtri roZpyov cis ifil pmv. Soph. (Ed. T)fr. 847. 
irol^ Tp6retf 8^ Kal rivl puBfi^ <p6vov. Eu&iP. Eleetr. 772. 

When the short vowel is not at the end of a foot, it re- 
mains short : 

Xpifi'f^owra paxiato'iy iicrep^y x^^"^ JEacH. Prom. 715. 
rolauS' ^v€i$€ ff^ffiv &n<p' rifi&y Xiycoy. Sept. 610. 

tpQv fj ri <puy&v r-fiv^e pvffaifiriv vdKiv. Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 72. 

28. The vowel a, c, or v, before another vowel in the same 
word, is not necessarily short, as in Latin. For instance, 
I is long in hjfjn before % in aiicia before a, in Szos before o ; 
V is long before o in vo>, before € in vcros. 

29. A long vowel or diphthong at the end of a word must 
not be followed by a word beginning with a long vowel or 
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diphthong, as in the Iliad. A long vowel before ov some- 
times merges into one sound with ov ; as firj ov, £ir€i ov. 

30. A long vowel or diphthong followed by a word be- 
ginning with a short vowel occasions that initial vowel to be 
elided. This is called Prodelision. Thus in 

opyTJs re rpaxvrriTa fi^ '7rifr\7](r<r4 fioi, JEscu. Prom. 80, 

the initial c of imTrXria-a-e is cut off or absorbed by the final ly 
of/jtij. Similarly in 

ris &k\os ^ *7« vayr€\ws Bidpifftv (*y^ for iyti) ; ^sch. Pr, 448. 

04\€t' <rh 8*, & irai, /u^ *vo\aKria"ps A-cx®** Ibid. 654. 

tl^et/^ci yi^ 71 'vivoia tV yv^h'nvy ifreL Soph. Ant. 389. 

<t>'^<reis fitTaarxf^yj 1i *|o/*<» t6 ijl^ ciSeVai ; Ibid. 535. 

for airoXa*cTwnys, iwivotxi, i^fiel respectively. 

31. But «cai and roi often combine, by crasis, with the 
initial vowel of the following word: thus tol coalesces- with 
the a of apa in 

jov r&pa Tpatrlv &AA.& <ro\ fiaxo^fitOa, Soph. PhilocU 1253. 

80 KoXyetvcus for kox dXyetvo)?, xavro? for koX ovto^, kov for kol 
ov, KCi for KOLL €t, K^ra for Kai ccra. I is not subscribed unless 
there is an e in the syllable with which koI forms the crasis. 

32. A short final vowel before a word beginning with a 
vowel is elided, if it be a, c, or o ; very rarely elided if it be 
the I of a dative singular ; and never elided if it be the e of a 
dative plural, or of the preposition ircpl, nor if it be v. Y, 
therefore, or t of a plural dative, or of Trcpl, cannot close a 
word followed by a word beginning with a vowel ; and in this 
respect they resemble the long vowels. "We find a elided in 

op l^pya. Soph. Electr. 750. when a neuter plaral. 

yy&vat <p(\av IdSur* &v. Ibid. 756. when accus. sing. 

c0T77ica 8* ^vff ^iraur* iir\ JEscH. Agam. 1027. when 1st person. 

iufoaa^ ^AOdya, Bum, 226. when voc. sing. fem. 

KcUroi t6 7* a^yiy// ovxi Soph. (Ed, J)/r, 393. when nom. sing. neut. 

ti^ ^|. Ibid. 1454. when a particle, 

o elided in 

<rwp&s iiriffraa^ *l6vtos, ^sch. Prom. 840. when 2nd person. 

. . . t^Biff oZroi ov koKSos. Bum. 43<J. when 3rd person. 

-jrSr toOt' iKt^as. Pers. 779. when neut. aocus. 

rp4<pwv du' &reu Soph. Antig, 533. when dual accus. 
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t elided in 

jrcd 8^ fie0irifi\ el ri 8^. 8oPH. Philoct. 818. when Ist person. 

. . . 8£8»a* tK^fv. Ibid. 1341. when 3rd person. 

Iwtamdi^iv TcaiJt ifi^. JSscH. Pen. 836. when'dat. sing, (rare.) 

. . • T^s iw* ^<rxaroiT opois. Prom. 60U. when preposition. 

Elision of e does not take place when it is the final of a 
nominative or accusative ; as, /teXt, n, a^ape. 

Examples of c elided are of continual occurrence. 

33. The article forms a crasis with the initial short vowel 
of the following word ; for instauce, o with briTifiyj-nj^ in 

«5 o&irirtfji.iiT'fis y€ ruy tpytcv fiapvs. ^SCH. Prom, TJ^ 

So Ttt/t* €inrf for ra ifia, rovfJiov Sc/xas for to c/aov, ravhov for toL 

CfSoV, TOVTTIOKTOS for ToO CTTIOVTOS. 

When the initial vowel is aspirated, the t of the article in 
the crasis becomes 6 ; as Oaripto for rep ere/xp in 

8uo7y A<{70iv crc Oarip^ Htcpiiaoiiai. ^SCH. Prom. Tl%. 

Similarly, Brffiipa for t^ VH'^Ph X*** ^"^^ '^**^ ^» X^^^ ^"^^ '^^'^ 
Sriy x&JTw^ for «cal orrcos. 

34*. Every contraction by crasis lengthens the syllable on 
which it falls. Thus, from rifiae, rtfid ; from cIckcdv, aKtav ; 
from yfpaoj yipd] from ra ayaOa, rdiyaOd\ from ra di/oXtu- 
/iara, rdvoXctf/xara. But a contraction from syncope, or the 
mere removal of a syllable without blending two vowels, is 
not necessarily long. 

35. ca> in the genitive is often one syllable. 

ofi fioi rk Tvytto rov voXvxp^ffov fi4\tt. Archilochus. 

tiffTis <l>u\da(r€i irpayos iy TcpCiiirj^ ir<{Acwf. ^SCH. Sept. 2. 

yA\ fiol ri 0^(rcc0S ruv9t firip6<rps rSxtp. Eur. Hipp. 520. 
<rdpK€s 5* &ir* hartcoy &art tt^Ikivov Zdxpv. Med. 12U0. 

p,ri ov often forms one py liable, as also 5 ov, and similarly 
other words. 

rl Hrfta ii4kKus fiij ou ytywliTKUv rb iroj' ; ^SCH. Prom, 630. 
. . . ovK iyd^ofjiai rh fi^ o^. Eum. 874. 

l^w€i$€Sy ^ ouK irretdfSt &s XP^^^ M* ^^^* Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 55d* 

^irc2 OVK iiKo^tis o^h ray ifxwy \Aywv. JSac^. Suppl, 884. 

4yii oUr"* Ai/ayBpoy ri\y}it r^y fr6Kiv \4yvy. Soph. (Ed. Col. 94 3 » 
9%Stv iLy6yr»y, ots iyti» ovSi r^fv irarp6s. Ihid. 1002. 
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The words ^coD, Oeol, Oeiov, Oeovs, often are used as mono- 
syllables ; as in 

0€oD S^ Koi jJ-ijT^p }t(pvs. JEsca. Pers. 153. 

& Biol varp^oi, ffvyyiv^ffdi 7* kwh vvv. hoPH. Electr. 411. 

•naiBaSy yvvaiKas, O^iiv re irarpt^w c8t). ^sch. Pert. 404. 

/A^ vvv kriixa Oeohs, $to7s ff^trotvixivos. Soph. Aj, 1129. 

36. The concurrence of vowels is prevented by adding v 
to the final e of a dative plural, and to the final c or t of the 
third person singular or plural of a verb ; also to several ad- 
verbs, as oTTMT^e, TT/Mxr^c. These finals, even when a con- 
sonant follows them, may take v; and when the final is 
required to be long, they must take it, if the consonant be a 
smooth or aspirate mute followed by a liquid, or a middle 
mute followed by p. A verse cannot end with the words 
vapiSdiKe Tpi<l>€Lv : v must be attached, so that Suicev may be 
a spondee ; which it is not while Swk€, as rp does not lengthen 
the preceding syllable. In certain words, instead of v, a or 
K is subjoined, for the prevention of hiatus, as p-ixpi or 
fiixP'-^y ovTO) or ovrto^, according as the word precedes one 
beginning with a consonant or vowel ; and ov or ovKj ou;(, on 
the same principle. 

37. In composition, syllables retain the quantity of the 
simple words; thus, from avv, ai;v€t8o>s, from vaXai, TraXaL- 

The prepositions, except i$ and ci?, a privative or intensive, 
the neuters of adjectives in v, the numerals Se and rpt, and 

dXt, ayXh ^P'^'h ^ ^^^> {^) ^f^^> KaAAe, and irav^ have their 
final syllable short in the compound, unless it is neces- 
sarily lengthened, being followed by two such consonants 
as will not sufibr a vowel to stand short before them : 
thus, dXyrvTTos, aLpTt<f>p(i)V, Sa^otvo?, 8i'7raXro9, SiJaoAyiyros, fa- 
TrXriOrj's, )//xlSoi;\os, KaXXX<j>€yyriSf 7ravu)X,r}s, rpHBovko^, avTrvo^, 
avacTios, iirKTpoTTO's, vTvoypaffn}, Tro\v)(pva'0'Sy o^Oi^kto's, (ukuttcttJs. 
Occasionally, though rarely, the syllable of juncture is 
lengthened before a smooth or aspirate mute and liquid, 
as in 

o'jx ^i5* Hvaca-a ruv wo\vxj>v(rwv ^pvy&y ; Eubip. Hee. 492. 

« 

38. The compound epithets of the Iliad and Odyssey are 
considered not admissible into iambic metre, unless they 
occur also in the dialogue of tragedy: and the same ex- 
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elusion extends to such of the compound epithets of the 
choral odes in tragedies as are not found in the iambic 
systems. 'Ara(r^aXo9| poSoSdicrvXoq, KopvOaioXo^ of Homer, 
cXcSc/iva?, veSioTrXoKTVTTo^, oKpiTOijivfyro^ of ^schylus, are 
instances of words to which this exclusion applies. 

39. Derived words follow the quantity of their primitives : 
thus, from ^iXos come <^cA,€iv, <;^iA,ui, ffitKriyucL, <j>X\'qT€ov, and 
from vlicq come vIkSv, Vnayriov, vIktjttJpvov, viicrf<f>6poiy avlicrjTos* 
But the particular part, case, or tense of the primitive word 
from which the derivative immediately flows, must be noted. 
The tenses of verbs often difler in quantity, and impart 
opposite quantities to their derivatives; as, from ^cvyo), 
^cvKTcos, and ifytryrj, the former long in the first syllable, 
from the disused perfect passive ; the other short, as being 
immediately deduced from the second aorist. 

From TTvp we have irvpa, through the genitive irvpos. 

— KpXvd) — KpX<n^ and Kplrrj^, through the perf. pass. 

— Xv(i) — Xufrts and XviTy/jtos, through X€Xi5<rat,X€XvTat. 

— BtStofit — SotTL^ and ^6n^p, 

— ^pofw — <l>paZ^, through the aorist i<l>pai8ov, 

— <l>aCv(o — <l>av€p6^y through i<j>av7p^, 

— fi€ipu) — /lipoSf and /xdpos. 

— ScpKO) — 8paK(i)F, through cSpaKov. 

40. There is frequently a derivative as if from the perfect 
passive, first person, in /xa, genitive fiaros, or /irj, p,if^y but 
with a long vowel preceding /xa; while the corresponding 
derivatives from the second and third persons of the perfect 
passive have the corresponding syllable short. Thus, 

^irjfirjf but <f>a<TL^f 7rpo^acri9, f^tariov, 

Kpifxa, — KpXa-LSf KpXrrjs. 

{Tvarrjfia, — oT;oTa(ri9, iwLOTarrjs. 

TtTpajpdfJuoVf — PacTLf;, vavfiarrjs' 

aydOTjfia, — Oeai^, Omov, avvOeros* 

41. Similarly from a verb with a short vowel in the penult 
is often derived one with a long vowel : thus, from 

OT/)€<;^(o comes arpco^ao), through hrrpo<fM., 
vifiQ} — voyfioM, — vivofia. 

TpeTTO) — Tp(i)7ra(i), — TcrpoTra. 
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Hitherto our proofs by instances liave always been de- 
rived from tragedies. We shall now occasionally employ 
passages from Homer, but only to establish the shortness of 
syllables ; in which he is a safe guide, as syllables that are 
short with him are also short in tragedy. On the other 
hand, a syllable that is long in comedy may be relied upon 
as long in tragedy. The reverse of these propositions is not 
true: a syllable that is long in Homer is often short in 
tragedy, as the penults of koAos, to-os, <t>6Lv<i} ; and finals in 
the Iliad are continually lengthened, for reasons not admis- 
sible in the iambic metre. 

42. Nouns imparisyllabic ending in a vowel .have their 
increment short : 

&8c\^i, K&/A^ TrapaKa\Qv is ddKpvcu Eur. Iph, Aul. 497< 

ri <rol n€r€ffri tovSc vpdyfiaTas ; \4yf. JEaCH. Eum. 545. 
d^pawp y\uKf7cu fi4\iTos i<rTa(oy pood. Eur. Bacch, 711* 

43. Nouns in av, iv, w, have their increment long : 

iri0€7v Ttravas OhpoufovTM Koi x^oySs. ^SCH. Prom. 205. 

iucrcus M ^rtyfua-ty &^4vov x6pou. Eur. Iph. Taur. 253. 

^Spicvvos Ovydrrip oKhs hrpvyiroio fieSovros. Odyss. i. 72. 

But the neuter of an adjective follows the masculine : 
thus, fiiXav and raXav give fxikavos, roAavo?, following the 
quantity of the increment in /xcXas, roXas. 

44. Nouns in a^, i^, v(, when their genitives are formed in 
xos or xos, are short in the increment. 

r^vS* 4k fjLeKaivris ifxxpifidWofxcu rpXxa. Soph. Ant. 1093. 

& vitrrk TTitrr&y fjXticcs 0* ^$ris ifirjs. ^SCH. Pers. 667. 

4v ^Birf 4ptP^\&Ki PatTtavtipp. Iliad, i. 155. 

yafifffwvvxfi^f' t€ irnj<np oitev&y ffKeOp&s. ^SCH. Prom. 480. 
yeLP^ tnroprirhs icAKvkos 4y Xox^^fJ^afftv. Agam. 1365. 

The most important exceptions are Owpaxos, otoicos, <l>€vd' 

xos, <I>OLvIkOS, $OiW«CO$, lO/pVKOS. 

But nouns in t^ having their genitive in yos, have the in- 
crement long : 

fidffriyt Sftif y^y vph yrji iXahyofuu, ^SCH. Prwn. 685. 

4ffO\o\, rtrrlyto'a'ty 4oik6t€s, oX re Koff 0\i}v. Iliad, iii. 151. 

while those in r^, vyos, are generally short : 

&AA* & <pauv^s ohpavov vaiotv vr^xcts. Eur. PhoBn, 84. 

^(W<rT^pi irpiffBtXi ImriKSy 4^ ivriywy. Soph. Aj. 1030. 

wptiroy fi^y 6p6<f>tp irr4pvya irtpifidWu v4rr\wy, EuR. Ion 1157> 
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45. Nouns in ap and vp have their increment short : 

jxojcdpvy is atat/ <rhy KadiBpvffu fiiov. Eur. Bacch, 133I7* 

CTCvouTeSt ou Xax^yres, Ijfiaros fi€pos. -^SCH. Ag, 643. 

TtoTOfiol -nvphs ddirTovr€5 ky plats yvddotf. Prom. 36fi. 

But Kapf ij/ap, <t^piap, Kepa^, make Kd/)os, i/^opos, KJipidroiy 
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Bpdaoo T(£5** iy r^ Kapl Kiyhvvt^trofLfy. £uR. CycL 650. 

iK tS)V <l>peaTuv robs Koi^ovs ^vWafifidyeiy, AaiSTOFH. EccL 1005. 

Koi <r^ Kilpare Kparl vpo<nr€^vK4yat. Eur. Bacch, 919. 

46. Words in a?, is, rs, forming the genitive in 80s, tos, or 
05, preceded by a vowel, have their increment short: as, 
iroKxosy tpiBoi, xdplTos, 

'BJucoxfy ^x^J"^*" KfpKli* *H8«6vTjr x^P^^' Eitr. Hec. 1135. 

'XxvOas ktfti^ri yofxaZas, ot irAeirroj orc^tis. iEsCH. Prom, 711. 

2{XXai 8^ KotioKa eprjKlay 9^d»yL€vai. Eur. i/iec. 1 1 67- 
^Ua^ X^P*'''*** ^5oiKa icivTc8€^(£Mi?»'. fyh. Aul. 1222. 

fui ^ ip^ K^ixar\ ix^vvy rt icay yivos. Cycl. 2(»3. 

riBtiira XtvKby uyvxo- ^^^ irapi/fSwi/. Oresi, 951. 

The most important exceptions are paXpUy #07X1$, tarrjfih^ 

icXiyis, K/jip-is, (T^payk. 

But words in as, is, vs, making the genitive m vos or Oo^y. 
have their increment long : 

&Kpais Mi ^riyfiiaty o^cVou tr^pov. Eur. fyh. Taur. 254. 

apyiOoi tpvis tr£$ tof ayytvoi ifmy^y : .£sCH. Su/)pL 223. 

But KopvOo^j ToXavos, ftcXavos, tivos, icuvos, are exceptions. 

47. Words ending in ijf have their increment short : 

Kotywyhy elyai x^pyt^w* troAXwv /acts. .£sch. ^^. IOO7. 
Ofryca-Too N^oto /SaOe^p XofXatri tvvtw)'. 1j.iad. xi. 306. 

But V, p«^', and yvi^, are exceptions : 

/lil K4pa Iircj IBoicy ... ^ Odyss. xxu 21. 

^p({|e 94 fuy plweirai Bta.av€p^s olvvtypiru Ibid. t. 856. 
810-0-04 XaiS^rrcs yvrcs, d 8c iC€icXi|ftcyos. EuR. Andrfnm. 75. 

4$. The dative plural follows the quantity of the dative 
singular, frrpGffoyTt oTpc^dai, icXi}& icXi}urc, iccpurt ic^odcrt, Spvl 
^vo-t, vaT€pt, •svcrpaxru 
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49. In the comparative and superlative of adjectives, the 
general rule is, that rcpos and raros are attached by a long 
syllable to the root of an adjective whose penult is short, and* 
by a short one to one whose penult is long, as irpoOvfJuys, Trpo- 
OvfjLoraToqy but a8XKO£, d3cKa>Taro$. But this rule does not 
hold in the case of adjectives that end in vs ; these have the 
syllable before repo^ or raros always short, whether the syl- 
lable preceding it is long or short : thus, from yXvKvs, yXvKv- 
TttTo?, and from Orjkvs, ftyXvrcpo?. 

yXvK^TaTd <pa<ri rit Kpia rovs ^4vovs ^optiif. Eur. Cycl. 126. 

where the first two feet cannot be an iambus and a tribrach, 
for the penult of <l>aa'l is long (see 61) : they are therefore a 
tribrach and an iambus. Again, 

$7i\in€pai Bh yvvaiKes iy\ fAtydpourtv l/ci<rT7j. Iliad, viii. 620. 

50. The Attic comparatives in uav are long in the penult : 

KiWiov SffTis ixTptfi-fifferal irore. Soph. (E(f. Tyr. 428. 

fiT^S* *Op4>€us KdkXiov ifjufTJaai fi4\os. EuR. Med. 543. 

51. In verbs, it may be observed that the penult of a 
third person plural in o-i is long, in a-av generally short, if the 
vowel is a doubtful one, ^do-i c^oo-av, fcvyviJo-t i^cvyvva-av. 

rtByacrttft ttfi^v Zl \t\6yxio^ 7<ra 0€o7ai, Odvss. si. 302. 

&s (JMcay, 01 fjuu Viovro vov^^fitvov, ou yap tytaye 

^vrtio^ ov8^ X^ov irtpX 8' JiWmv ^<r2 ywiadtu, Iliad, ir. 374. 

52. The second aorists, and tenses derived from them, 
have the doubtful vowel short, as Vcivov, ci^anyv, tBpoKov, 
€.<f>vyoVf iirkuiyriVf <l^irqa'OfiaLf KJMvel^f <l>aivrjvaL ; except the 
perfect middle, which often lengthens the vowel, as ttc- 
TTpayOy fX€fjivKa, 

53. Futures in ij/fa and i<o, and those in rja-io, okto), co-o), oo-o>, 
point out the quantity of their penult at once. In cases of 
a doubtful vowel, it may be observed, that when a charac- 
teristic (or letter before cd) is a liquid, the penult is short, 
as <f>avC), TToA^o, apC}j from t^alvm, ttoAAxo, aipo). When the 
characteristic is o- arising from a double letter in the present, 
the penult is short, as ttAoctq), ^pcuro), apTracrb), 9rci/)ao'(i>, from 
'TrXarro), fjipd^Wf d/97ra^o), Trccpa^o). 

But when the characteristic is a- arising from S, 6, or t, the 
penult of the future follows that of the present, as ^ofiai 
from aSu), aKuo-cD from avvro), ^pla-ai from fipiOu), irvoro) from 
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54. Pouo, and om preceded hj a towbI, give the futare 

long, as Spaum fipom hpa/a, OeSgrofuu iiom Otdofuu, idata froux 

cl 9tlw* ISpaouf, Scuni mU vo^ur 9w ScZ. SoPH. JVo^. 4/- ■^'Oer. 
&AX' o^ Iturct TovT^ y ^ S^ 0^, ^vcL AmI^. 538. 

But in general curu has a short, as in y^Xdawj ?rcXao-(o, 
icXacrb), OXairiOy Sa/uurw, (nroGnu, murbi, <ricc&uru^ of which many 
in the Iliad have their <r douhled, which is a sure sign of a 
short penult in the regular form of the future or aorist : 

BKdffV* t^ of voTuXV • - . • 
vdav^ 8* a\hs B^Uno .... 
irwoirvdfifvos ^t^s o^b .... 
. . . i9dfuura'€ B4 /ur fufutura. 

loti) from CO) has i long, as in riom, ^una, firprlino. 

Kttws S4 TiO'ci r^ySc iconic ftXAiyv S£ci}r. SoPB. ^. 113. 

vottf from ixi) also lengthens the penult generally, as in 

. . • yoptvo'w, oT 0-* If^o-av, l|f*^r€r. Soph. (EiI. T^t. 436. 
Suo'CTo 8* ^^Xios . . . (Hex.) 
. . . Xvcrc S4 TVMu (Hex.) 

Yet we find Kv<m, tttvoxo, /luoxo. 

&XX& irruiraf &o-cf re Sv<r/icrq /i^cs. Soph. Ant. 653. 
^ 8* ^{ &Ka^8ou jcoi fwaavTof B/ifiaros. Eur. Afe</. 1 133. 
. • . rhv <p06fO¥ 8^ irp6ffKwroy, Soph. Phil. 776. 

55. The perfects follow the futures, except when the 
vowel of the future is merely lengthened hy position ; thus, 
ypa^o), yeypafJKLf from ypa^o). A few deviate, as XtXvfiai 
from Xvoro). i?he aorist and its derivatives follow the future, 
except when the final o is preceded by a liquid ; when the 
quantity of the presenjt is restored, as in KXivco, kXXvCj, 
^Kktva ; d/xvvctf, d/Avvo), ijfJLvva. 

56. The reduplication of verbs in fii is short: the l pre- 
fixed when reduplication cannot take place is long: rltfcW, 

Sl80V9, but Ict9, fJLeOltjfJLL. 

itnavda 8^ <rc Zths riOriffiy tfj^pova. ^SCH. Prom. 850. 
Xo^cii' iififluovs cto-ly fj fi€$i4yai. Pen. 676. 
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57. In verbs in fii, the doubtful vowel before the personal 
terminations, fit, <n, fuu, ficv, fieOa, &c, is short, except in the 
first and third persons singular and third plural of the pre- 
sent active, and in the subjunctive mood. Thus ^cvyvvfjn, 
icvyvvo-t, but i^€vyvvfi€Vj ^euyvvyiXLi ; lOTare, toTarai. Except in 
tenses dissyllable in the first person, as l<^vfi€v, ISvre, from 

XvfTffami 5* avT^ 9ai/ji6vay BflKyv<rl ris. Soph. (Ed, T)fr, 1258. 
SflKvvfii S*, &y yap &fioa^ oIk i^^ffdynnv, CEd, CoL 1 145. 

<HifMutf\ 6 8* cufl T^ *irt6vrt BfiKyvrca. Ibid. 1532. 

ikKdKvirroy ovrto ZuKyvvaiy rh fi^rt yrj. (Ed, Tyr, 1428. 

TOW vKriffiov 'irap6vT0St tivU^ &Wvro. Electr. 927- 
ifitpDre T^ <p6(rayri, Kkvair«6(raTov, (Ed, Col, 1113. 

KoX rp8e <pwai xarep^, fft^wv 8* o^y iytv. Ibid. 1444. 

rolvi* ipuTTiy atd€ yap rdZ* ovk %^p<ov. Ibid. 1379. 

^^v/Acv, &s trphs &ySpas ou fiaxov/xeva. Ant. 62. 

58. Pinal a is short, as in &vacrcra, iravXai, cia/m, crco/xara, 
;(Cipa, hrpaiaiy iriirpaya, Oafia, fierd, tva, 

^yoffffat yvy troi r4p\pis 4fi<pay^s KvptT, Soph. TV. 291. 
Koiroi rh /A^y (^rifia rov T^fiyltavros ^v. (Ed, R, 278. 

"HKios &yayya firirphs l/^ya r^s ifirjs. ^SCH. Choeph. 880. 
. . . x^'P^ ^ ^^ fipaSiytrai. S. T, 605. 

ir4iroyda, BuitreOf Setya-Kphs KaKois KaKa, Soph. (Ed, Col. 505- 

ri t^Si irpbs ravr* &\oxos l<rxvp^ Ai6s; Mscu. Suppl, 299. 



59. But a is long in the nominative singular when it is 
preceded by p (except ay^vpSi, yltf^vpa) ; as, x^P^ Kapd : 

el 8* aZ0' t fiij y4yoiTOf (rvfi<l>opd r^xoi. ^SCH. S. T, 5. 
iraitras Kdpa 'Odv^ty 4y 8* iotiiriois. Soph. Aj, 308. 

rix^t S* kydymjs iurOcveffrepa fiaxp^, iEscH. Prom. 512. 

unless p be preceded by a diphthong, in which case the final 
is liable to be short : 

OVK ^ffri toSto* 'KtXpa ris foTijTeo. Soph. Aj, 470. 

ov ravra raCr-p fxo7pa irto rrXcir^opos. JEscB.. Prom. 411. 

60. Again, a is long in the nominative singular when pre- 
ceded by a vowel : thus, avid, Bid, TpoCd, SovXeCd, 

Kpdros, Bia t€, triply fiky iyroX^ Ai6s, ^sch. Prom, 12. 
Xpotiuf ykp'iXXd^affa, A-cxp^a irdXiy. EuR. Med, 1 168. 

&XA' cf dirXl(ov, KopSia' rl fidfiXofiw ; Ibid. 1242. 
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If however the syllable preceding a be ti or ot, derived 
from words ending in 779 or ovs, as aX-qO^ia from akrfir^^^ 
iyKpareia from cyKpar^?, then final a is short : 

• . . ov 7^p el(r4$€ia awOtrfiffKei fipoTo7s. Soph. Phil. 1443. 
^et(5€i 7^/) ^ V^voia t^;v yvdi^iiiVt ivd. Ant. 38.9. 

otherwise, ota has the final syllable long : 

& fify yap i^elpriKas, &yvoid /x ex*'* Track. 350- 

61. Pinal a is also short, though preceded by a vowel, ia 
the nominative singular feminine of an adjective, when that 
feminine is longer by a syllable than its masculine nomina- 
tive : thus, from €ts, fita, from raxv^, raxcta, and similarly 
from Ic/)€V9, tepcia. 

o'jToi Tax€?o vavTiKov (rrparov trroK'^. ^SCH. SuppL 745. 

clx^" iinifJLoifioif fila 5€ K\rits ^vapijpfi. Iliad, xii. 456. 

Kutrpi^os ^v iepuif ydfiwy 5* itBlBcucTos iovtra. Pseudo-Mus^us. 

. 62. €a in an accusative singular, from a nominative in eu9> 
has a long, as fiacrtXid, ^<ridy *A;(tAA€a. 

Z4^acr6e K6(rfxy fiaciKed, voWi^ XP^^V- ^sch. Ag. 521. 

aiTois Kaw4iKiv*y *Op<pid r* olvokt* tx^ov, Eur. Hipp. 963. 

63. a in dual nominatives is long, as Kpvrd, fiova-d ; and in 
the adverb Trcpa. 

fiporoifft Tt/icbs &na(ras vepa ZIkt}^, JEsch, Prom. 30. 

pvy 5* aS p6vd 5^ v(»> KeKetfifieva <rK6fCit, SoPH. Ant, 58. 

6Jj. I final is short, as ri, fitXl, KoXoLcrL, x^^P'» X^P^^^ P'Jy^M'j 
TiOrjcrif Xvovcrif P'^XP^* ^'^'^ 

T«t/5* ef Tt (FoX ^iW6u re Koi ^uffsyperov. JEscu. Prom. 816. 
iira<pwif krapfiu X^^P^ '^^^ BiydiV p6vov. Ibid. 851. 

oXtrx^^fov elvai <prifi( ffvvBerovs \6yovs. Ibid. 686. 

riQti&if X'h P^v T778* iwpyovro aroXy. Pers. 1 92. 

itptis ykp ayvoX roviri riiv^e r^v K6p7\v. Soph. Ant, 889. 

65. V is short at the end of a wor J, as av, Ta)(y, SaKpv, 

& icvp (TVf Koi irav SeT/xa koX iravovpyias. Soph. Pkil. 927* 
ivfl ovK aKO^us o^v r&¥ ipuv \6ywv. ^SCH. Suppl, 884. 
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But every person of a verb in vfii that ends in v is long : 
as ^<^i5, ^cvyvv. 

<p€v <t>fv' rls oIJt« Jivtrrvxh^ ^<pv yvv-fi ; EuRiP. Hec. ^S5. 

dffffiav hpayiihv l-mriKuv tUv <p6fio5. Rhea, 569. 

66. Pinal av is short : as fxiyav, fiiXav, eXvcraf, c^aaav, av, 



OTav, 



t4\v^ tZp' i» fi€ydp^f ri 5^ fityau Icrhy v<l>aty€, Iliad, iii. 125. 

&s 6?8ev /ueAaf oT/Aa Karappiov i^ (oruXris. Ibid. iv. 149. 

6to7<ri TovTo B6^&v &s <ra^&s \4yw. Eur. Fr, Did, \v, 

txMvav &\firiy fip^xiov in KfXeiafiaros, ^SCH. Pers. 397* 
(^Xoyr* av €f>7 daifiociy vphs rjioy^jv. Prom, 492. 

67. But accusatives singular from nominatives in a follow 
the quantity of their nominatives : thus we have Bia<})9opav, 
TTVpay, $€dv, avCdv, Tpoidv, 8ovX.€Ldv; but ava<r<Tav, rravXav, 
TTCcJpav, fiOLpdv, ^X-qdeLav, avotaiVy fiCdv, Ta)(€Lav, Thus 

&AX* wv deiwK* efjvoiav i^riyoifxfyos, ^SCH. Prom. 444. 

& Kcd ffh r^v Avaffcau iXvlffiv kiyca, SoFH. TV. 138. 
trp&rov fjL^v tvort&eiay ix rrarphs xdroe. EL 968. 

e^i<rTop7)(rai fioipav, iv XP^^? '''■^X^^* ^SCH. S, T, 4B8. 

fiapvs T(, Kol fiaptiay 6 ^4voi pdny. SSoPH. Phil, 1046. 

Tpoidv *AxoToi Tp8* ^x^^^ ^^ ■^M^/>9* ^SCH. Ag, 311. 

r6li(av i/Afiy fiyTififta vphs wpay ifi^iy, Soph. Phil. 1432. 

Nominatives in av are long, as iraidv, TiTdv, 'A#capvdv. 

TiTov i'KwpTo rod vply ifitpofi/iTtpos, JEscH, Fragm. Epig, 

0*0^61 Si fivB^ vay oirtp trpoffxPnK^"^^' Prom, 641. 

68. Indeclinablcs in av are long, as Xidv, iripdv, aydv, 
except compounds of irdv or av, as irafxTrav, orav, 

6 KSfiiros, aW^ Kol \idy elprjfjkfyos, ^SCH. Prom, 1033. 

&s vphf rl viffTiy ri\yV &ydv ivi<rrp^(p€is ; Soph. lYach, 1184. 

69. IV final is short, as irok'iv, TiOr^&iv, \€pa-\v, irpiv, ifiirakiVj 
fiXv, vKv. 

avT^ T* &vaKri irlcrXy iv irpuTois ae/. iEscH. Pers, 435. 

iyravBa, h^ at Zeus rlOtialv tfi^pova. Prom, 848. 

roioterSe fnivroi Koi irplv avOa^lafiacriy, Ibid. 967. 

But nominatives singular are long, as 6iv, plv, prjyiiiVy wSti', 
Tf)7x«v. 
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^/aZv and vfiiv are also long in the final, though Sophocles 
shortens them frequently. 

70. Final wis short, as ttoXvv, ra^v, avv, roivvv, vvv^ aflSr- 
mative (but viJv, now). 

elf (T* ^€ral Tt» O^KCv oin*, ovk ouycVri. Eur. Here, Fiir, 1412. 

<riy&, avv \kKKois Trtlaofuti rh fjL6p<riftov. JEtSCH, 8, T. 245. 

Upa yijv, et coi raur* Upooya tptdverai. Prom» 999. 

Tet w is long in the nominative singular, as /lioo-o-w, $op- 
iciJv ; and in the accusatives of words that have their genitive 
in vos : thus, x^^^t X^^^f x^^^^ 5 "TX^^' torp^uos, «r;(w. 

lo'xvv &ira<rav t$5c vpocOfffOat ir6\u, Eur. Her act. 158. 

But see farther, under the termination vs. 

Persons of verbs in v/xt have w final long, as l^vv^ l^euyvvv. 

fiiif iroKiTuy Zp^v %^vv ofA-fixctPOS. SoPH. Ant» ^9. 

But the neuter of the participle is short. In fact, v and a in 
verbs in /u follow the quantity of the analogous syllables in 
rCOrjfii and StSco/xt. 

71. ap is short, except Kd/>, i/^op; as fioKoip, rj/iSp, 

^y 8* ^fiap ffSi? Ziin^pov vXiovri /loi. Soph. Phil. 354. 

£ /julKap * At pfiSrif fioipriyev^Sf oKfiiSBaifioy. Tliad. iii. 182. 

72. vp is long, as Trup, pAprvp. 

vphs roiffZf ficvTot rrvp iydt <r^iv &ira(ra. JEscH. Prom, 252. 

73. as is short, as in IIoAAa?, fieya?, /i,e\a$, )(€Lpaisy IXvo-as, 
iriirovOas, wc\as, aTpe/iag. 

''A IlaXX^s, S (r(6(ra(ra ro^s i/xohs ZSfjiovs. j^sch. Eum. 754. 

rl ZrJT* hy etvois rovs ydpoyras, &s a'o<f>ol ; Eur. Androm. 645. 

Ovfibs 8^ fieyas i(rrl hoTp€<p4os ^auriXrjos. Iliad, ii. 196. 

^irpa|as ^pyoy iroioy &v oH ffoi rrpmi ; Soph. Phil. 1227> 

irtTToySas ouKh tnjfA* iL7roa<t>a\tU (pptyay. j£sch. Pr, 470. 

<r64yos rh tovtwv fxtaos iK^ti^das &y. Soph. El, 348. 
AaifiSyi* &Tpt/ias ^jffo. . . . (Hex.) 

74. But genitives singular and accusatives plural of nouns 
that do not increase in the genitive are long, as x'^P^'^y 
<^iXid9, kvowrds'f as also are accusatives plural from nomi- 

^tives in cvs, as foveas, y3ao-tA.cds. 
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^^u HSfjmv Tc ICO* Ttarpas wdtiv ifit, JEscu. Pram, 665. 

^uyds ft^clyoi irai(rl to7o'5* ifx^y X^P^^» £uR. Med. Ild5. 

^ro^ itpfipovs l'jnr6ras i<p* tinr<$rats. Phcen, 1095. 

75. Also roXds, and Dominatives whose genitive ends in 
avTos or ov, have as long, as Xwrd^f iftas, ra/iias* 

dUpx^ratf Bitrrriyost 3 T<£Aas ^7<6. Soph. Philoct, 744. 
o-K^^as ^A.a^v6i, Xot^bs Iex^i&tos rrSXiy. (Ed. Th/r. 28. 

ay^ 5* iii^ av^pl trrds ^Koprepti fidxp* Eur. Heracl. 837. 

7(70; 58* liXKos rov irdpos \(\€yfi4yov. ^sch. S. T. 406. 

76. ts final is short, as ^ts, rts, Sis, ttoAAoicis. 

owK dv^p}is BpKoi vlorXs, &A,X* Spicwv iitrfip. JEscu. Fragm, 171. 
tcdyr^i' ris &A,ic^ rii' 6<uf6yr* liriitTayfly ; Soph. ^«^ 1030. 
cicarbv 8t$ ^iroy lirrrf 6*' 58* Ix** A^oj. ^SCH. Per*. 343. 

But the following are long : 

(1) Monosyllable nominatives, Xzg, 19. 

(2) Nouns having a double form of the nominative, in 
either 19 or lv ; as dicrZg, ScXc^Is. 

(3) Dissyllable feminine nouns having the genitive in iSos, 
sometimes have final is long ; as Kfnprlq, aifrls. 

(4) Words of more than two syllables, in which the two 
syllables preceding the last are short, and whose genitives 
end in zSos or Iros, have is long ; as pa<^avis. 

77. Pinal vs is short, as ^SiJs, ttcXckvs, cyyvs. 

oIk %<mv ofirus o^iis &<rrt fC ixtpvytly. Eur. Bacch. 452. 
i^ficis 8^ OpTiyur* iyyvs iffrwrfs ri/ipov. ^SCH. Pers. 772. 

But the following are long : 

(1) Monosyllable nouns, rs, SpiJs. 

(2) Nominatives singular is vs that form the genitive in 
vos or i;vos : ^op/dJs, «rxus. 

iroo-a yap Iffx^s *A(riaToy^yfis. ^SCH. Pers, 11 (Anap.). 

ts ix hdfivy yfKvs &Oairros oXx^rai, EuR. Phcrn, 1745. 

But to this rule, and to that for w from voq, I do not 
always find the Attic writers conform ; for instance, we find 

fxci* I'^A 8i yri^vs aifrdpKris reKyuy. ^sch. Choeph. 756. 

ical yyfivy i^afxfi\ov/jL€y &5 avrif \4yei, £uR. Andr. 356. 

Try^os &Jiiipoy yriBiiy els viryoy fia\€?s. Cycl, b'JA. 
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■^filv and vfiiv are also long in the final, though Sophocles 
shortens them frequently. 

70. Knal w is short, as TroXvVf ra^vv, crvv, tolvvv, vvv, aflSr- 
mative (but viJv, now). 

cf (T* ^il'cra^ ri^ OrjXvy &ut*, ovk ouVcVri. EuR. Here, Ftir, 1412. 

(TiyWf avv iSiXKois vflffofxai rh ftdptrifioy, j£sch. 8. T, 245. 

Zpa vvv, cf ffoi ravT* &p(cya (palvtrai. Prom* 999. 

Tet w is long in the nominative singular, as fioa-a^v, ^op- 
Kw ; and in the accusatives of words that have their genitive 
in vos : thus, xikv^, xiXvo^, x^^^^ > «^X^5, torp^uos, icr^w. 

Iffxvv &ircurav t^8c TrpotrOiffOai ir6\u. Eur. HeracL 158. 

But see farther, under the termination V9. 

Persons of verbs in v/xt have w final long, as l^vi^, IJ^€&yvvv. 

filif iroXirSiv Hp^v ^<f>vv ii.fi^x''^^^' Soph. Ant, 79. 

But the neuter of the participle is short. In fact, v and a in 
verbs in fu follow the quantity of the analogous syllables in 
TiOrjfu and StScD/xi. 

71. ap is short, except Kd/>, \l/oip; as fiaKap, rjfmp, 

^y 8* ^/ttap ij^Ti }it{ntpov trKiovri fioi. Soph. Phil. 354. 

£ /julKap ^ArptiSrif fJLOipriytyes, 6\fii6Baifioy. Tliad. iii. 182. 

72. vp is long, as Trup, fidprvp. 

irphs roicrde fx4yroi rrvp iydt a<piy &Tca<ra, ^SCH. Prom, 252. 

73. as is short, as in IlaAAag, piiyds, fteXa?, xclpa^, Kkva-as, 
iriirovOas, TrcXas, arpc/ias. 

'*Ci IlaAX^s, & <r<ji)<ra<ra rohs ifxohs Bd/xovs. JSsch. Eum. 7^^* 

rl 5^T* hy efirois rohs y4poyras, &s (ro<f>oi ; Eur. Androm, 646. 

0v/tbs 8^ fi4yas i(rrl BioTp€<p«os ficuriKrjos, Iliad, ii. 196. 

tlirpc^as ^pyoy iroloy &v oH coi rrpivei ; Soph. Phil. 1227* 

TciirovBas cuKks ir^fi* &iro(r0oX€ls ^ptvSoy, ^SCH. Pr. 470. 

ffOdyos rh roxntey fuffos iK^tl^tias &y, SoPH. El. 348. 
Aaifji6yi* &Tptfias ^ffo. . . . (Hex.) 

74. But genitives singular and accusatives plural of nouns 
that do not increase in the genitive are long, as x^P^^> 
^iXidg, Xvovo-as; as also are accusatives plural from nomi- 
natives in CV9, as tfyovid^, ySao'iXcds. 
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lif » 8J/M9V re Koi rtarpas ioQttv i/x4, JEscH. Prom* 665. 

<puyas h^elwoA irtual rot<r^ ifi^y X^P^^» £uR. Med, 1 ld5. 

^To^ iip4Bpov5 linr6ras i<p* imr^cus. Phcen, 1095. 

75. Also ToXajSy and nominatives whose genitive ends in 
avTos or ov, have aq long, as Xwrdq, tfids, rafuas, 

aUpx^rou, ^^ffrriyost 3 TtiAos ^7c5. Soph. Philoct, 744. 
o-K^^as i\a6y€tf \oifihs ix^i&ros v6\tv, (Ed, I)/r. 28. 

aviip 8* ^ir* di^Spl (rras ixaprdpfi fidxV' Eur. Heracl, 837* 

7(70; 58* &XAos ToS irdpos KeXeyfiiyov, ^SCH. S, T, 406. 

76. ts final is short, as €pXq, tU, 8t9, TroXXoicr?. 

oIk iufBphs ZpKOi irlffTiSt &AA* BpKcov ikirfip, JEacu, Fragm, 171. 
K^yrct* ri5 &Xic^ r^v 0a»6vr* hriHTOMfTv ; Soph. ^n^. 1030. 
ixarhy 81s ^(ray lirrcC 0*' £8* lxc< A^s. ^SCH, Per*. 343. 

!Bat the following are long : 

(1) Monosyllable nominatives, Xl$, I9. 

(2) Nouns having a double form of the nominative, in 
either 1$ or lv ; as oktIs, ScXc^Is. 

(3) Dissyllable feminine nouns having the genitive in iSos, 
sometimes have final is long ; as Kprjiriq, Siij/U, 

(4) Words of more than two syllables, in which the two 
syllables preceding the last are short, and whose genitives 
end in Z809 or Iros, have 19 long ; as pa^aWs. 

77. Pinal vs is short, as ^SiJs, '7r€\€iojq, cyyiJs. 

oIk HffTiv oihws o^iis &<rre /a' iKt^vyeiv, Eur. Bacch. 452. 
d/icis 84 0priyt7r* ^771/1 iar&res ri/^ov. ^SCH. Pera, 772. 

But the following are long : 

(1) Monosyllable nouns, v?, S/jvs. 

(2) Nominatives singular is vs that form the genitive in 
vos or wos : ^opicvs, wrp^iJs. 

iraaa ykp Iffxvs 'Atrtaroyeirfis, ^SCH. Pers, 11 (Anap.). 

ts iK i6fiay v4kv5 &$airros oXx^rai. EuR. Phcen, 1745. 

But to this rule, and to that for w from vos, I do not 
always find the Attic writers conform ; for instance, we find 

^Xc<* ^^<'^ ^^ vri^vs avrdpKTis tckvup. ^sch. Cho^h, 756. 

Kol K9}8t/v i^afifi\ovfi€y iSts avT^ \e7c1. £uR. Andr, 356. 

riy^tu &Jii^oy vridvp els vwvov fioKeis, Cycl, 574, 
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& ^i/3c, trail fi€ Tf\vV is ipKvy iiyayts ; £uR. IpA. Taur. 77* 
1l yevvVf fi fie\4Mv ri 'KpoT4fir^ar^, Soph. Phil. 1205. (Dact. Tetr.) 
Kp4oy, rl <riy§s y^p^^ tii<p$oyyop cx^"^ S Eur. Phcsn. 960. 
Tply 8^ 5i* &rtov yiipvy ovx 'EWrfyiiefty. Rhet. 294. 

fuucpiiy yhp Ipirci T^pvs, ifupay^s ye fiiiy. Electr. ^b4, 

(3) Persons and participles of verbs in vfii ; 6<^v9, l/c^v?. 

9€tie»u5 ifuunhv, i^y hh Bjifiaiay iroAts. EuR. Bacch. 50. 
^76tTa 8*, &(nr€p i^4<pvSf i\€v04pa. Soph. Electr. 970. 

78. The quantity of syllables, to which none of these rules 
applies, must be determined by a Prosodiacal Lexicon, or by 
the aid of the Indexes, of Beck to Euripides, and on the 
plan of Beck to JSschylus and Sophocles. But frequently 
the quantity of a syllable may be inferred from accentuation, 
or other circumstances. Thus, if it be remembered that 
o-tTos is circumflexed in its penult, there will be no doubt of 
the quantity of the middle syllable in oo-tros: and from the 
short middle syllable of irpo^/AoraTos, the length of the vowel 
V in TTpoOvfioSf and therefore in ^/xog, aOvfjLia, iyOvfieicrOaij 
could be inferred. This method, when practicable, is recom- 
mended as far preferable to the immediate, consultation of a 
Lexicon, which should be reserved as a last resource, when 
memory and judgment fail. It should not be forgotten 
that the first, fifth, and ninth syllables may be either long or 
short ; and therefore a word in which the quantity of a 
syllable is unknown, may be introduced, if that syllable be 
brought into one of those places. 
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ON THE 

TEOCHAIC AND ANAP^STIC SYSTEMS 

OE TRAGEDY. 



79. The Trochaic verse of Tragic dialogue consists of seven 
feet, with a syllable added at the end ; which were originallj 
all trochees ; but in the existing form of the metre, spondees 
are admitted into the even places, the second, fourth, and 
sixth. A tribrach, as equivalent to a trochee, is admitted 
into every place ; and an anapsBst, as equivalent to a spondee, 
enters the even places : so that, on the whole, the admis- 
sible feet on ordinary occasions are these : — 

The first foot is a trochee or a tribrach ; as are also the 
third, fifth, and seventh. 

, The second foot is a trochee, tribrach, spondee, or ana** 
psBst ; as also are the fourth and sixth. Exfunples are, 

Avrhs i^dffua^ ifiavrhy ^^Blus &»€v irSvov (all trochees). 
ica^idrMV ^ko) irpbs ifias Tl^yBtus ov <l>povrlaas (spondees in even places). 
&\aA vws ij\€v6tp<&6ris iiyHphs hvoaiov -rvx^v (tribrach in 6th place). 
T^Ze rtipi fipSxovs l/3a\\c y6v(un koL x^^^' iroBwv (tribr&ch in 2nd and 

6th). 
aZiKlt^ y\ & dtoL MvK4iyai5, fiif *v6dZ* i.vaKi\€i O€ohs (tribrach in Ist and 

6th). 
ayoaios ir^i^vKas, iX\* ov frarpiZos, ws <rhf iro\4fjuos (tribrach in ist, 6th, 

and 7th). 
jca/ic Trap^KdXfis ri ipdau ; rlifa Zh 'ir6pov tx"^ ir6Bty ; (tribrach in 2nd, 

6th, and 6th.) 
oifB^ <pl\os ovBfls 7cAf /AOi, rk 5* *Ayaii4fjLvovos k\^€is (anapaest in 2nd). 
oIk ix"^ fivfJ^y Kara^vytiv iWoy ^ rh trhv y6vv (anapaest in 4th). ' 

ot /i€ T&p ydfiMV iifrtKdkow ^(rffof*, inrtKplfta ih ri ; (anapaest in 4th and 

6th.) 

80. When a proper name contains two short syllables in- 
tercepted between two long ones, as, 'I^iyevcta, ItnroXvrovy it 
cannot enter the verse regularly : it is allowed to be so in- 
troduced as to make anj foot a dactyl, except the fourth and 
seventh. And the same licence is occasionally assumed in 
proper names which might enter regularly ; such as, IIvAoSi^s, 
'A^cX^. Thus we find 

us Ap* *lpiy 4vuQM ^ItKimis v6irTcs ^v fr€wp»fi4ifos' 

with dactyl in 2nd place, and 

ircCyrcs "EAXijycf , arparhs 9h MvpfuJi6ifwv oH troi frdp^y 

with dactyl in 5th place. 





iffilv and vfilv are alu 

BhorteDS them frequent 

70. Piaal w ia short, 
mative (but viv, now). 

(f a" l^tTai TIT eqAfr III 
Spa yi/r, it vai tbSt" Sj» 

Tet rv is long in the 
kXiv ; and in the accuaat 
in vo<i : thus, ■>(iXv<i, j((X 

But see farther, under i 
PeraonB of verbs in u 

^Uf iroXiTwy tp^ l^vr i 

But the neuter of the p 
verbs in fu follow the t 
Tt&tjiu and S^bi/u. 

71. ap is abort, exce] 



72. vp is long, as ttv/ 



73. as is short, as in 

tI S^t" a* (froii Toiis 71 
hpct^ds fpyoy roiov fir 

AaiftSyi* &rptfiut fiiFo. . 

74. But genitives Bii 
that do not increase 
^(Xios, Xvoittrat ; as als 
natives in <vs, as tjtovia- 
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sixth foot ending with the end of 

Ifw Tdx^a"', fl juarflanf, 

d the Spondee preceding the final 
arly, in 

'its (T^r Scjia^t wpits fxij^ipat, 

< preposition with its noun admits 

ruffs fidffOfuu, Kai iiou K\ios, 

^nning of the seventh foot allows 

em of tragedy consists of reraea 
; of vrhich any one may be an 
octyl. Ikamplea are, 

vr (spondee . anapteat, Sactj], apondee). 
irai (spoadee, tiiree BDapsata). 
(tiro upondees, two anspsesls). 
I (dactyl, spondee, dactyl, apondee). 
lAiiii (two anapEEsts, two dsctjls). 

lyatem is ahorter by half a foot : it 
Jee preceded by a dactyl, oasimi- 
>f a dactylic hexameter or heroic 

rrtfot wapixoms 

AiflHTt irtlTTOli!. 

ee is preceded by another spondee, 

ikatiip Xaaeinis 
'Slot aicfy^*itv. 

I a dactyl, as in 

iroemiac : it is often preceded by a 
ig the same feet as the rest of the 



irrence of four short syllableB, a 
follow a dactyl immediately, j 
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81. A tribrach in the seyenth place must not be preceded 
by a spondee or anapsBst in the sixth place : thus we might 
not hare 

nor ij^6aios w4<pvKas' &A\* ovxt &s cbf rrarpiHos iroKt/juos, 

82. When the first two feet make up entire words not 
adhering closely^ in sense and pronunciatiott, to the following 
word (as articles and prepositions adhere to the nouns to 
which they belong), the second foot cannot be a spondee or 
anapsBst. Thus the line 

Koi ^/jLafna r^v KOKttmjv vavcrroXav iKi^XiiBw 

is right ; but 

Koi hdfJMpTai rks Ktuciaras vav<rTo\&tf iK'^KvOey 

would be wrong ; for the first two feet make the complete 
words Koi Sdfiapras, and the second of them is a spondee. But 

^ BowetVf ^ Qvf 6 fivOos ov fuutphs fnoMpSiv ir4pi 

is right ; though ^ Oavuv, ^ make complete words, and haye 
the second foot a spondee ; for the second ri coheres insepa- 
rably with i^v in sense and pronunciation, and thus the 
spondee is justifiable. 

83. The fourth foot must end with the end of a word ; and 
that word must not be an article, preposition, or other word 
closely adhering to the next in sense and pronunciation. Thus, 

cannot stand, as the fourth foot closes in the middle of the 
word £v3p€9. Similarly, 

is inadmissible, because the fourth foot ends with an article. 

84. "When the sixth foot ends with a word, it must be a 
troehee or tribrach, not a spondee nor anapaest ; unless the 
word with which the sixth foot ends be closely connected 
with the following word, as an article or preposition with a 
noun ; or unless the seventh foot begin with an enclitic^ or 
with a word that cannot begin a sentence. Thus 

obx ^PH^ 9 <l>v\aa<r6/x€<r0a ippovpioKri vavraxv 

is right ; but 

oit^ 6pas ; <pv\atra6fi€a6a ^povploitnu iravraxv 
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would be wrong, since the sixth foot ending with the end of 
a word would be a spondee. But in 

^ coheres with Kar^avct, and the spondee preceding the final 
Cretic is allowable. Similarly, in 

"Kpbs ycyeidBot ah, vphs ffrjs Scorns, vphs firirepos, 

the close connexion of the preposition with its noun admits 
the spondee. And in 

ravra irAma KarOapovcra p6<rofiai, Kal fiov icAeos, 

the enclitic fwv at the beginning of the seventh foot allows 
the spondee for the sixth. 

85. The anapaestic system of tragedy consists of verses 
containing each four feet; of which any one may be an 
anapsBst, a spondee, or a dactyl. Examples are, 

niifia (Treydxta irrj rrore fiSx^cov (spondee, anapaest, dactyl, spondee). 
8c<r/ioTs &Xt^o(s hypiois mXAaas (spondee, three anapsests). 
XP^^ H^t /Aouic<ip»f' irp{navi5 (two spondees, two anapaests). 
KctL rh iroLkaihv Kiaaivov cpKos (dactyl, spondee, dactyl, spondee). 
Cvyhv ii.fnpi^0L\uv M\ioy *E\Kd8i (two anapaests, two dactyls). 

86. The last verse of a system is shorter by half a foot : it 
usually ends with a spondee preceded by a dactyl, assimi- 
lating itself to the close of a dactylic hexameter or heroic 
verse. Examples are, 

rroKtuov (TtT^os irctpixovrfs 

Sometimes the final spondee is preceded by another spondee, 
as in 

'Imray t* ^Kar^p "XtocBdifris 
fi4\os ii\l0ioy fficii^tuv. 

Sometimes the first foot is a dactyl, as in 

This verse is called the Paroemiac : it is often preceded by a 
verse of two feet, admitting the same feet as the rest of the 
system. 

87. To avoid the concurrence of four short syllables, an 
anapsrat is not allowed to follow a dactyl immediately. A 

2 
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few instances are to be found, in which the second foot is a 
dactyl, and the third an anapsBst ; but thejr are not frequent 
enough for imitation. A dactyl, in an even place, is seldom 
found immediately following a spondee. 

88. A long vowel or diphthong is sometimes shortened 
before a vowel at the beginning of the next word : thus we 
find 

jcol i\€iofidr€U ya&v iphtu 
iroOdovcai iitiv iLprt^vylay 
TlepfflBos cdfas ofxcTcu kvhpStv 
rif eijo-cffia 8* ()(<» *A07iy&y, 

where respectively the final syllables icai, o-ai, rai, i<a are 
shortened before initial vowels in the following words. This 
is called Hiatus. 

89. In this metre, the last syllable of a verse is not 
common, but retains its quantity, unless affected by the 
first letter of the first word in the following line, which acts 
on the final syllable of the preceding line just as if the whole 
system formed one long verse continued throughout. Thus 
a final spondee, or anapaest, cannot end with os unless the 
next line begins with a consonant. But a final dactyl cannot 
end with os unless the following line begins with a vowel. 
Again a final spondee or anapaest cannot end in c, unless 
the following line begin with {, $, i/r, or two consonants 
which lengthen a preceding short vowel. (See Art. 24.) 
This property is called Si/va^cta. But when a verse ends 
with a vocative case or with an exclamation ; when the next 
verse is given to another character in the dialogue ; or at the 
close of a sentence ; we sometimes find that a tribrach is put 
for an anapaest, or that a hiatus is allowed without shorten- 
ing the diphthong. Thus, 

&ye vvv <r6 /uc, ira?, 

the vocative wai is allowed to stand unshortened before Iv 
. . . and in 

Karat n y4oy. 

f}(ct tI fi4Kos yoffiby yofpais, 

the pause at viov allows the tribrach n vcbv to stand for an 
anapaest. 
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DIALECT, 



The dialect that must be used in the Exercises is the Attic, 
the severe and dignified Attic of Thucydides. It mast be 
kept free from the colloquial usages found in the Orators, 
and the writers of dialogue and comedy. The final i SeucriKov 
in TovTot, TovTovl, K.T.X., Ki.vBvv€v€Lv in thc sense to he likekf, 
aT€)(y(!k as a confirmatory particle, are examples of Atticisms 
not admissible into the tragic Senarius. On the other hand, 
a few lonisms are intermingled with the early Attic of the 
tragic stage : the termination of the third person plural of 
the optative mood in aro for vto^ as €K<T<^olaTo for iKfriHoivro, 
is allowed ; and that of the first person plural in /xecr^a in- 
stead of /x€^a, as UfiearOa for UficOa, and t or tv is attached to 
plural datives continually. There also occur examples of 
the substitution of ov for o, and €i for c, before liquids, as 
civcKa for &cKa, Bovpl, ovvofiOy fjLovvo^, Kovpo^, yovvara : nor is 
the doubling of <r unknown; Sophocles has fxia-ao^ and 
co-o-crai. 'Yiro and 8ta are met with in the form viral, 8uu. 
But these three last changes must be confined to words for^ 
which one has immediate authority ; analogy being scarcely 
admissible when the instances are so few. Indeed it should 
ever be remembered, that it is the settled practice of the 
Ancients, and not their occasional deviations, that we should 
imitate. 

The voices and tenses in which verbs may be used, in con- 
formity with tragic practice, will be best learned from the 
Indexes to the Tragedians ; that of Beck to Euripides, and 
those on the plan of that to JSschylus and Sophocles : the 
same source will furnish the epithets and combinations most 
suitable for an imitator of the Attic dramatists, and a copious 
exemplification of the management of particles. 

c 3 
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The following Iambic and Trochaic lines are proposed for 
the student to examine, and discover the point, or points, in 
which each of them is inelegant or inadmissible, according to 
tragic usage. 

avairrdfJLeyo^ €K twv vc^cXcov Kau'a9 AajSciv 
vrj Tov Aiowcrov tv yc fiot Sokcis Xcyctv 
'jTopa Twv OciDV TTcpi TToktfjLov KaToXXayrjs 
^IJL€t^ TC yap irok€fiovvT€s ov K€pSaLVO/iey 
rovTwv ircpl vavTaiV avroKparopf.^ T]KOfi€v 
dXX' ovT€ irporepov iruyiroff ^/icis T^p$a/i€y 
iav TO BiKaiov dAAa vvv iOikrjre Sp^tv 
ri 8*, 2) icaicoSaifiov ; rfXCOio^ kol yajtrrpi^ eT 
aXrj$€^ ; ov yap fiei^qv v/xcts oi Ocol 
'jrpoonrrd/ievo^ iKKOif/a rbv 6if>0aX/ibv Oeytay, 
iav .Ti9 dvOpiinraiV Upetov ra> B^tav 
irpoPdrocv hvolv T^p-rp^ dvoto"€t t« ^€w 
TO (TKrJTFTpov aTToSoCvai iraXiv ijrrj<l>L(qfjLai 
w Saip.6vC avOpiUnrtDv IIoo'CiSov, ttoi ^^et ; 
^/ji€i9 TTcpi ywaiico9 ftca9 ttoXc/jit^o/jicv 
ra '^(pripuaff otr &v o Zev9 dTroOm^o'Kwv KaTaXCiry 
ofcai/ Ovyarip* ovrdxv a^ekfjiSiv yvrfo'ioiv 
avOi^erai aov rtov iraTptaaiv "xptipAriiiV 
rvpawov, opvCOwv irapi^ia (roi yaka 
dAA* (Lorirep €i &€(rp,o<l}opLOLS vqaT€vop.€V 

€VT^€V Spa TOVTTtTptjScoyS eyfVCTO 
TJTTtp Tap.L€V€l TOV K€paWOV TOV AtOS 

T^ €vvop.LaVf rrjv <Tti)ff>poavvrj[V, ra vtiapia 

Tjv y rjv orv trap ckciVov 'TrapaXd^rj^, iravr ^X^^^ 

€t TOVTOvC y €)(€ipor6vq<Tav ol Ocol 

ifiov y on tov avOpamov dy\€iv Povkofiai 

hravtcrrd/xevoi rois Brjfioruco'iarLV 6pvloi.% 

varp^s 6 jSios crvKOif>avT€iv iarrC fioi 

&vff tpfWTOS 7roXA.a9 KaTa?rc7rci)KQ)9 BiKaq 

dipvd TLva koI o'Koria koL Kvavavyia 

ovK loTtv ovSev TOV irireaOat ykvKvrtpov 

oIkuv p.fff v/jJav KaTriOvpMi rlav vofxoiv 

iXX* oiaircp avT09 IfiaOov ot€ wats ^, <rv yap 

yof/Lura^ dX-e/crpvovos ^X^^^ tovSI k6if>ov 

i&Lk€<rdfjL€V0Si K^T lyK€Kk7jKQ)^ IvOaSi 

coiKcv ov \j/€v8ayy€krj^ cTv* ayycXos 
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rov irarcp ca ^yv, aXX cttciS^ /cta^i/ios cT 
68i TrdpcariVy oAA* orov Set ;(/5^ Xeyciv 
rovTL yap Ipyaiu <ru rovpyov ; cittc /xot 
dW* loTtv Irepa v^ At* ^rya $v/i<liopa 
ijjSe if>paxTU% owws av dxfyXrjicrj SCiajv 
ware ^Xi8i}s o-oi rots aroCKOig Scl iroOtv 
ovK ourff oarriv Tifirjv irapa TrpoiTOts ^cpct 
cp otxrff OTt ^rXcov ct rt XvTnJo-cts c/ic 
avTUca yap arjp cart t^ iScav oXcus 
Kara irvtyta /jLaXiara* Trpoc^cts ovv eyoi 
S SaL/i6vL€, h/JLTiOeU av firj ^avXco? ^epc 
<i>s ^oTfc Sfiivdccos XPV^f^^ avTiKpv^ Xeywv 
icpcv, (Tov ^pyov, due, atjidrre, rots ^eots 
X£oi;9 T€ yvlavaL ?raiTap(oi5 irpocrKtifieuov^ 
airtkff a<l> ripLmf firj^e arepLfiaTOiV Xd/Sy 
ifxol yap avTia ravra, SfuoiSc?, /xeXct 
;(aXiK6is irapaKJiopei, 'irrjXJbv a7roSv9 opyaxrov 
is fA€V Xoyovs Ta)(ys Tt9, es 8* ipya jSpaSvs 
c[> TTovroroX^c Xi;jluitos, Sctva if>pov(av 



arc yap wv ycwatos vtto twv crvKo<f>avT(av TtXXerat 
iTnrdvucos KoiXXtov ^a^ 'I?r7ronKOv KaXXtas 
yXavK€s vfias ovttot i7nX€iil/ov<TL AavpioyriKal 
€W€OTT€va'ova'L kokX&I/ovo'l fiLKpa Kepfiara 
Tas yap vpuutv oiKias ipixl/ofiev vpoq a^Tov 
6$vv UpoKUTKov €9 rets ^cipa? vfuv Scjcro/iev 
Aa/x^avctv raXavrov, ^v t€ twv rvpawuiv rk rtva 
fiovXojiiO'ff ovv vvv dvciTTCtv ravra X^ftcts ev^dSe 
\rj\ff€rai raXavTOV, rjv 8c f aivrd y' aydyrj, rerrapa 
T0T9 T€ KO\ffi^ounv 6ts ras piva? cy^et ra irripa 
^ Trap rjfuv ov&kv ahTXpov Icmv cKTrepSiKiVac 
oux?rAc/c€iv 4<Jt>v i7d€Q)9 ro Aoiwov (os '^/xa? trco 
iirfdff oXXa ^ovTocrl Kat 8^ rts opvts €p;(€Tat 
«^ no(r€i8ov, ov^ opGb9 oaov ^in^ciXcKxai /caxov 
CTTi \6if>o)V olxovo'tv, drydffy dor^aXcia? ovv€Ka 
Xo-vnjC ye yXau^, ti ^s ; tis yXavK* *AftJvaf ^aye. 
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Nothing is dearer to a man than his country. [thee. 

If thou wilt not restrain thy tongue, there will be sorrows for 
My son, be bold : death is a debt due, 
even by him who sits-still in his house aloof from toils. 
Think ye we could live-in the land, if all the poor 
population was-a-community apart from the rich ? 
Good things and evils cannot become unmingled ; [well ; 
but there is a certain blending of them, so that things subsist 
for the things which are not possessed by the poor, the rich 
give him ; and the things which we rich possess not, 10 

we pursue hy availing ourselves of the poor. 
Now, may I neither be a friend to that man, [sufficient 

nor associate with him, whoever tha1<,his judgment is self- 
is persuaded (perf.), deeming his friends his servants : 
for whoever readily gratifies his passion 
ends ill, for it misleads men very often. 
Toil is inevitable ; but the events etssigned by the gods 
whoever best bears, that man is wise. [one's country. 

It is a very pitiable life to have left-for-ever the borders of 
Now, terror, when a man for his life is on the point ' 20 
of speaking, taking-his-stand for adverse encounter, 
both brings men's mouth to consternation, 
and shuts out one's understanding, so that one speaks not 

what things one desires ; 
but nevertheless it is necessary for me to run this hazard, 
for I see my life laid-down as the prize-of- victory {plur,), 
Sut undoubtedly it is sweet to remember toils, having been 

preserved. [(jieut, plur,y 

Ever remember to please those in authority ; for this conduct 
is best for subjects, and, over whatsoever appointed 
one may be, to do things pleasing to sovereigns. 
For the calamities of those that had fared ill 30 

not at any time have I insulted, fearing to suffer myself. 
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OvSeif <^iXo9 avrjp Trarpwos xOdiV, 

Efc fJLTf Kare^o) yXuxrara, ei/u KaKov av. 

TeKVov, ToXfiui' TO KarOaveiv 6<l>€LXxi} 

KoX 6 ^fjuai Kara ohcos cktos vovo^. 

Aoico) Av oiKta yalay el aTras Trhrq^ 

Xao9 lroXtT€uo/iai ar€p ffXouo"tos ; 

'Ecr^Xo? ical Kaico9 ovk &v yCyvofJuii ^aipis. 

dXXa cifii Ti9 (TvyKpaxn^ (oaT€ €)(oi KoXSt^* 

OS yap /A^ €t/jtl 6 vanf;, irXovo-tos 

Si&o/xi, OS 8€ ttXoutwv ou KTaxr6ai (pcrf,) 10 

Orfpiofiai Xpwfiai, 6 ireirq^ (^plur,) 

*EyQ) Sc fiT/re ci/aI ^iXos ovros 0ti)s 

/xiyrc $vv€LfJLL, ooTts <l>povSi avrdpKTfs 

veCOofiaiy r/yovfiat 6 ^iXos SovXos* 

ooTts yap eu^€(i>s xapU^oyuai opytf 

rtXevrio fco/ccos, o"^aXXa) yap jSporo^ ttXcmttos. 

Mo;(^ avdyicrj, 6 §€ ru^'? ^oxyuuxv 

ooTts KoXXioTos KJiipo}, ©{Itos dv^p <ro^s* 

Oticrpos ata)v ckXcitto) opos Trarpk, 

^o^os 8* OTav Tts vepi (rco/xa /LtcXXco 20 

Xcyo), Kariarrjv cts cvavrtos aywv, 

ayo) T€ av^pawros 6 orofia €ts ^CTrXiyf ts, 

direipyo) t€ o vovs ft^ Xeyco os PouXofuu,' 

ofUi>s Sc Sel eya> VTr€$e8pafiov oSe dyuiv, 
opco yap e/AOs </^X^ Ttdefiai SjSXjov. 
'AXXa ro£ ^8vs fiifivrj/iai irovo^ O'difci). 

'Act S* apicTKto 6 Kparwv, ovros yap 
dpiOTos SovXos, icaTTt ooTis Tcray/Acvos 
ris Ci/ii, TTOio) dvSdvci) Sco^dn/s. 

'O avfiKJiopa yap 6 m-paxro'u} Kaiccos 30 

ov TTwirorc v^pKiai, oppcuScu ?rd(rx^ (^M?^* 2) avrds. 
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It is sot reasonable in any wise that a mortal man should 

control the laws : 
it is folly even to wish to be a tyrant, 
one that seeks to rule single over his equals. 
Eor with men, death the end of contentions 
brings ; for what is there among mortals greater than this P 
for who when he pierces with a spear a strong rock 
wears it with pains ? and who would dishonour a dead man P 
Por whatever man abundantly possessing (perf,) livelihood 
resigns to negligence and abandons things belonging to his 

house, 40 

but charmed with songs is ever pursuing that pleasure, 
will become useless to his family and his country, 
and worthless to his friends ; for natural disposition is lost 
when any one is mastered by sweet pleasure. 
Por by the judgment of a man communities are well regulated 
and a household well, and again it is greatly powerful for war ; 
for one wise counsel many hands 
surpasses, but ignorance ^om^^^ with a multitude is a greater 

evil than alone. 
But the wary man is both a sure friend to his friends, 
and the best for his country : not perilous-enterprises 50 
praise ye ; for I love neither a pilot 
that is too daring, nor a chief of a country. 
My son, there are three virtues which it is meet that thou 

cultivate, 
both to honour the gods, and thy parents that gave thee birth, 
and the general laws of Greece ; and doing these things 
thou shalt ever possess the most excellent crown of glory. 
Of all things there is satiety ; for even after the dea^ o^the 

more beautiful wives 
I have seen men enamoured (jferf, pass.) of unlovely beds : 
and many one after being sated with a feast, glad again 
hath been seen applying (aor, part,) his mouth to coarse 

food. 60 

Now many of mankind suffer this evil, 
when well discerning they are not willing to obey 
their judgment, being overcome by their friends in most things. 
Por it is meet that a young man always be enterprising ; 
for no man while he is indolent is renowned, 
but exertions produce reputation, 
whereas a life of pleasure, and evil cowardice 
can neither raise up a housa nor a city. 
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OvK ciKos ?rQ)s avrjp Ovtiros opx*^ vofU}^' 

/tcDpta KoL 6 OiXxo ci/Lil rvpawos, 

05 jSovXofJML KparSi fwvo^ 6 ofiolo^, 
"AvOfaimos yap ^avaros t€Ao9 mico? 
Ix**» Tts yap €(/jit fjiei^iav oSc cv fiporo^ ; 
Tts yotp ovTofo) 8dpv Trerpatos (rKOxrcXos 
Tctpo) oovvrf ; rts o arifxaQji} v€kv9 ; 
'OoTis yap dv^p cv KTwpxu j3&os 

-TTOpirffii fitv d/icXta cao) 6 Kara otko? (j>lur,), 40 

ripiTiD (aor, part,) Sk fioXTtrj Orfpeoofxau, del o5ro9, 
yiyvopjOLL /icv dpyoq oikos Kal TrdXtg 
ovScls §£ <^XoS} 6 iftvo'Vi yap oi^opM. 
orav Tt5 €i/jtl ^<r<ra>v yXvKvs 1780V17. 
Vimpirf yap avqp troXis ftev cv oiKod/iat 
oIkos §€ cv, urxvd) 8c av /xcyas ets ^rdXe/io?, 
cIs yap troffM^ PavXevpua o voXvs ;(€ip 
I'lKo), apuaBia Sc ow d;(\o9 pieC^wv /caKov. 

6 S^ ivXa/Srji ^tXos T€ do'^aX'^9 ifiCXos 

aptoToi re ?rdA£s. fi^ 6 KivSvveu/ia 50 

atvo), eyo) yap ^iXu) ovre vavriXos 
roX/io> Atav ovre irpoaraTrjs )fi^v, 
TofvoVy elpl rp^% apcrrj 6 ;(peo>v crv dcrKa) 

Tt/Mi) re ^€09, yovev9 re 6 ^V(ra9, 
#coivos re vopo^ *£AAd9* ical Spco ovros 
del t\iii KoAos OTC^avo9 evKXeia. 
lias 3^ Kopos, Kal yap ck icaAAuuV 

cISov €K7rX^<ra"<i) ev aur^pos X^icrpov 

irXrfpio Si ri9 3als, d<r/LieFos tfoXcf ' 

iOff>$riv irpoaPaXXxa aropua. ^avXos Suxira. 60 

IIoXvs Se ^vrjfTO^ iracr)((Ui 0^09 KaKov 
icoXius <t>poV(o ov OiXd) vin)p€Tia 
yvfoprj, viKO) Trpos if>iXos 6 ttoXvs. 
Xp^ yap veavta9 dv^p del roXpM, 
ovSels yap di^p ei/il p^Bvpuo% evicXc^9, 
dAAa 6 ?rdvo9 Tucroi 6 cvSof tio, 
o oe aicuv ^ov9, o koko? re avavdpia 

l;(ci> ayopOSi (aor.) ^v ovt€ oIkos ovt€ voXx^, j 
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Now, there are many unseemly tilings in weak passion, 
many evils arise from unrestrained anger, 70 

and many of mankind hath greater anger undone, 
and folly, two evils to the man that labours under them. 
Assiduity reaches the completion of eveiy task. 
Now, may they all perish miserably who in tyranny - 
rejoice, forgetful of laws and justice ; 
for the name of freeman is worth every thing ; [ing great, 
even if one have sm&U possessions, he is accounted as possess- 
Now, wiles and dark devices [of a coward, 
have been foimd out by men as the remedies for the necessity 
Now, a good man hates not ever a good man, 80 
and bad melts away (perf,) in pleasures with a bad one, 
and likeness of kind is wont to bring together men (contract 
TO 6/jto<^vXov into one word). [any thing. 
My son, the hands of the young are vigorous to execute 
but the judgments of the elder are better, 
for time is the most inventive teacher. 
My son, dear is this light of the sun, 
and beautiful is it to see the expanse of the sea calm, 
and the field blooming with vernal flowers ; 
and I could speak the praise of many beautiful things : 
but nothing is so bright nor fair to behold, 90 
as it is to those childless and stung by regret 
to see the light of new-born children in their house. 
Eor love is an idle thing, and is with the idle, 
he loves mirrors and yellow- dyeings of hair, 
and shuns labours ; and one thing is a proof to me of thiSf 
none of mankind hath been enamoured who begs a livelihood : 
love always grows in those who possess much* 
!For a woman that has gone forth from the house of her father 
belongs not to her parents, but to her husband : 
but male issue abide (perf.) ever in the family, 100 
a defender of the ancestral altars and tombs. 
Now, doubtless mankind are wont the prosperous men*s 
speeches to set down as wise ; but whenever any 
poor man from an inconsiderable house speaks well, 
to laugh : whereas I often wiser 
see poor men than the rich, 
and those sacrificing to the gods at little cost, 
being more devout than those that sacrifice-oxen. 
Thinkest thou that Hades regards at all thy wailings, 
and that he will release thy son if thou wilt groan i 110 
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irokv^ KaKov eifu i( aircuScvro? ^pyv* ^^ 

TToXvs Se ppoTO^ 6 Ovyuo^ 6 fieya^ SXXvfii, 

6 T€ a(w€(ria, Svo KaKov 6 ^(pcoficvos. 

To <rw€;(€s cupwrKo) T€Xo9 Tra^ tp/yov. 

lias Sc oXXv/xai (no/*. 2) Kaxo)?, S9 rvpam? 

'^(aipia dfJLvrifMOV vo/iifjuov koX Sucrf, 

iX.€v0€poi yap ovo/ia of 109 rra^, 

Kav ns ^x^ (TfJLiKpo^, vofiL^na Hx*^ fieya?. 

AdXo9 8e ical cncorcivos fjirj\dvrjfjLa 

eupuTKO) PpoTO^ fjidpfMLKov XP^^ SvavSpo^. 

X-fyrforrbs 8c ai^p ov wore /luria XfW7<''W, 80 

icaK09 T€ oTvnJica) ^SoKry fcoKos, 

TO &€ 6fi6<fivXov <fiiXlo (Twdyta avOponro^. 

TilCVOV, X€Lp fllv V609 S^ovos Spo) TtS, 

yvuifirj Sc 6 yepaircpos afi€LVQ)v ct/il, 

Xpovo^ Sc ?roMctXos SiSocrKoXo?. 

TcKvov, <f>i\os pt-tv oSe <f>cyyos rjXto^, 

KOiXbs 8c ctSo) (aor. 2) ^cv/xa ?roiTOS dvrjv€pios, 

6 T€ yua ^oAAo) i7ptvo9 avOo^f 

ia-Ti T€ pLOi Xeyta hraivo^ ?roXvs koXos* 

dXXa ovSci9 ovro) Xapurpb^ ovre koXos ciSco 90 

W9 6 a7rat9 koL Sokvo) ip6rj\) voOo^ 

ciSo) ^ao9 vcoyvo9 Trats cv Sd/Li09. 

*£po>9 yap dpyo9 <^va> kutti 6 apyoq, 

^tXo) KaroTTTpov koL (dvOurpxi Kopirj, 

^cvyo) Sc fJLoxOos' cl9 Sc rcjc/iT/pcov cyw, 

ovSci9 ppoTos cpa/xai ?rpo<raiT(i> j3coro9* 

€p(i>9 del lp.<f)vvi (j>crf.) cv 6 ^cdv. 

Fvi^ yap l^ipxppuo.1 irarpfuoq Sopios 

ov elpX 6 Tcico>v, dXXot 6 Xcxo9* 

6 8c dp<rrfv yevo^ toTrfpn, del cv 8d/A09 100 

TfpLoopo^ varp^s ^(opLos kcI rd^o9. 

BpoT09 yap rot ^iXcu 6 /ctcv oXfivo^ 

6 Xoyos rCOcpuat o'o<^9, orav 8c Tt9 

vivrjs dvrjp airo Xctttos oticos (j>luT,) €v Xcyw, 

ycXco* cyo) 8^ ttoXXoki? a-otfios 

elxTopta irhrq^ dvTjp 6 irXovirtJos, 

Kol 6 B-viov Oeb^ Ik pukpo^ TtXoi 

Cl/xl CVO'C)9^9 6 l3ov&vT(o. 

Ao/co) yap ''At8i;9 ^povrQlfiii ri9 ao9 ydo9 

Kal dyCrfpii 6 0*09 irai9, ci d^Xo> arevo) ; 110 
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desist, and looking (Jem,) on the sorrows of others 
thou majst become easier, if thou wilt reflect 
how many of mankind are utterly-distressed (jperf^ by bonds, 
and how many grow old bereft of children, 
and those that after the highest prosperous sovereignty 
are powerless, these things it is meet (ptcp.) for thee to look at. 
"For there is one general law to mankind, 
(and this has seemed good to the gods [^co?9 to be one syl- 
lable], as I say clearly) 
and to all brutes, that parents love their offspring, [other, 
but as to other things we adopt laws differently one from an- 
Now if thou wert not utterly evil, never country 121 

thine own dishonouring wouldst thou have extolled this land. 
Alas ! alas ! how well the old proverb has it, 
There cannot be a good son of a bad father. 
When thou seest one lifted up to a height, 
and priding himself on bright wealth and birth, 
and having raised his brow above his fortune ; 
straightway look for speedy vengeance against-him {gen,) ; 
for he is raised up the more that he may fall (2 ctor,) the more. 
Neither let there be a success so great 130 

that it should elate thee out of hounds^ to be minded higher 
than is meet ; [the other hand ; 

nor, if aught unhappy hath> befallen thee, be slavish (jpass,) on 
but ever abide the same, the disposition of thyself 
maintaining fixedly, like gold in fire. 
Faint not while endeavouring to preserve thy country. 
Now heaven is wont to aid him that labours. 
Fame points out the good man, even in a corner of the land. 
We deem the prosperous to be also prudent. 
For if one mocks at the word of the suppliants, there sees it 
Jupiter, and the gods that behold human sufferings. 14fO 
But for different diseases (sing,) different remedies (sing,) are 
for one sorrowing, the kind speech of friends ; [appointed ; 
and for one inordinately simple, admonitions. 
But we toil at many things, through our hopes in vain 
bearing labours, knowing nothing certain. [(^^^yOy 

As a just reward of words (sing,) you would receive words 
but he that acted would receive as a just reward of deeds, 

deeds, which he also showed forth (aor, mid,). 
Old age, what expectation of pleasure dost thou hold out ! 
and every one of mankind desires to attain to thee ; 149 
but having taken a trial, repentance at least is present with 
since there is nothing worse among the race of men. [him, 
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iravoficuy PXerroi 81 tU 6 koicov 6 7rAa9 
yCyvofJuai (2 oor.) av poAov, ci OiXoi }uoyLtpfUii^ 
wro^ r€ jSporos iKfioxOovfKu Sea/io^, 
©COS T€ yrfpabcrKd) ofH^vos rixyoVf 
o re Ik /Lieyas oAj^ios rvpawis 
€t/xl 6 fJLTjBeist XPV ^ <TKonriii o\jto^. 
Ei/xl yap rt9 cI? koivo^ vofios avOpitmo^f 
(jcal oilros SoKo) ^€09, a>9 Xeya> cra^s) 

icoi 7ra9 ^p, Tiicrci) ^tXco riicyov, 

6 Sc oAAos ypviixai vofJLOS xcupi? aXXi/Awi^. 120 

£i 8c ^o-^a /x^ fcaKos, ov?ror€ Sv ttoAis 

6 0*0$ drtiS^^cDV, €vXjoySi Av oSe \0<ay. 

<^€v ^cv, TToXatos aTvo9 ^o) cbs koXo)?, 

ovK av ytyw/Jtai )(p7j<rr6^ ix kokos iraTrjp, 

"Orav pXhrta rts atpo) irpos vi/roS) 

yavpovfxaC t€ Xafivpo^ ttXovtos koL yevos, 

hralpw T€ 6if>pvs ftctftov 6 tv;(?7, 

cu^ irpofrhoK^v ra^vs vifiea-i^ ovto^j 

hraCpfa yap fi^L^tav tva iriimji fi€i^(ay, 

M.riBk ct/Ai €VTV)(r)fjLa o)8e fieyas 180 

^9 i^eTTcupd) av <f>povti} fici^wv tj )(p€OiVf 

fXT^Sl S.V Tts Siwr^c/a^s <rvfil3a[vij), SovXott} rrdXiv, 

aXXa del fiifivw avro^y ^ ^wts aavrov 

(Tbi^o) jScjSatcDs, oKrrc ;(pvo"os cr -arvp. 

M^ Kct/Liva) ireipaxrOaL trw^ta 0*09 trarpU, 

©cos 3^ ^iXo) (rvcnrcvSo} 6 Kd/iv<av. 

^^firj SeiKirvfii 6 iaOXo^ k&v fiv)(0s yrj. 

"So/jLLino 6 €irrv\(jli koX if^povta. 

*Opctf yap, €t Tis eyycXo) Aoyos Mcenys, 

Z€v$, ical ^€os Xeuo-o-co jSporeio^ TrdOoq. 140 

*AXA.a cTTi dAAo9 voaos dXAos <f>dpfiaKov icci/iai, 

Xvn-elv phf, €v/x€vrjs Xoyos <^lXo9, 

dyav Sc fuapcuvto, vovOerrjfia. 

^TTOvSd^ii) 8c TToXvs, vwo IXttis imn/fv 

e)(a) ?roi/09, ct8(i>9 ov8ct9 aa^T^s. 

Aixaios fiurOos Xoyoq iftipia av Xoyo9, 

6 8c vpdaaio epyov tpyov 09 fca& wap€)(iii. 

*0 y5p^5> ^^^'^ cX7rt9 tJSov^ c;j(Ci), 

icat 'n'a9 Tt9 dv6pumo^ fiovXafioL fjuoXtiv C19 av^ 149 

Xafx^avta SI ircipa /icraftcXcLa yc Trapa oS, 
a»9 ci/uii )Ov8ct9 ')(€ipmv cv ycvo9 ^^7709. 
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Education is a possession (xr^fia) that-cannot-be-takcn-froin 

(ava(f>aCp€Tov) mortals. 
Ever chase out (cicSudKO)) from life that-which-pains-thee. 
As thou art {Qr, being) a mortal, keep not up (<^vXao-o-a>) 

immortal enmity (^^os). 
It behoves thee, as thou art a man, to have the feelings of a 

man (^povco) TavOpw7ri.va), 

Let us not imitate those things which we blame ((/rcyo)). 
All wicked gain brings hurt to mortals. 
All things done in season have grace. [(j^XV)' 

As thou art a man^ be mindful (perf.) of the common lot 
It is unjust to pain one's friends wilfully (cicovcruos). 
Whosoever having received good (Qr. having suffered well) 
is unmindful (afivqfiovu)), is ungrateful. 10 

Now time brings (aya>) the truth to light. 
Wisdom (<f>p6vrf(TL<:) is ever the greatest good. 

I. 2. When ihai, or whichf or who, noun with iff^yofiev. 

is the nominative case in a clause 1. 9. One*t friends. Possessive 

of several words, it may be rendered pronouns are often expressed by the 

by the Greek relative : but when a article. 

relative stands connected with no 1. 10. trda-x^iy to be the subject 

other word than its verb, it is more of treatment ; tZ vdcrxfiy of good ; 

usually rendered by the participle, kokws vdurxfiy of evil. Thence, to 

or the participle with the article : be benefited, is eS iraOetv. The verb 

*' that which pains thee," may be $<rTt is often omitted in maxims, 

rendered rh Ai/iroOv. Similarly in 1. 11. In Greek the article is often 

I. 6, " that is,'' Htf ; in 1. 16, '* that prefixed to the names of virtues or 

thou art," &vTa\ the case of the moral qualities, and to any object of 

participle being that of the ante- which the excellence is asserted : ^ 

cedent to the relative. iA^^eia, truth : ij ^p6irtiffis, discre- 

1. 3. As thou artt &», In the tion : rj ira(8eu(r<s, education : rj 

same way, the participle is employed opy^, passion. — Now is to be ren- 

to express sincef though, because. dered here, and elsewhere in these 

1. 5. " things," " objects," " af- maxims, by 8i or ydp : not that the 

fairs," and other similar words, are general sense of those particles is 

generally not expressed in Greek now, but because they cannot be 

otherwise than by the neuter plural translated in a fragment as they 

of the adjective. Express the pro- would have been in their proper 
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It is a man's part to bear nobly the things that-fall-upon-him 

(part, and art.). 
The divinity leads the bad to their punishment (Siio;). 
Now mortsJs are hurt in-many-iBfiayB (neut.plur.oftroKvi) by 

want-of-counsel (djSovAia). 
Ever recollect thyself, that thou art (see note on 3) man. 
Punish (koXo^o)) not any one unexamined (dve^eraoros). 
Pursue not uuscen (d<^ai/^9) things, giving up apparent (<^vc- 

pos) things. 
A wicked man is unhappy (Svoryxo)) even if he be prosperous. 
As thou art man, know how to rule {Kpardv with gen^ thy 

anger. 20 

None escapes the punishment of arrogance (dXafovcwi). 
Necessity makes all weaker (^o-o-wv) than itself. 
Now do (TTpaarara)) thou nothiug base, neither learn it. 
Always shun the company (awoSia) of a bad man. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
The reward (Ka/wros) of a just man perishes (awoXXv/mi) not. 
Now a good man hateth not a good man ever. 
Now man saves man, and city (saves) city. 
The bowels (sing.) of a wicked man relent (jmkou(r(rofiaC) not. 
Eriends stand aloof (iiaro^v) from a man that fares ill (irpdo'' 

crwv kokS)^), 30 

It is very good (superl.) to know all honourable things. 
With men no evil is without excuse (irp6<l>axn^). 
Now they-that-love-money (<f>tXdpyvpos) are mean (dvcXcv- 

Oepo^). 
Of a truth (apa) sound (xpw^^) reason is the cure (xf^appua,' 

Kov) of passion. 

connexion; and when they stand at 1. 18. In contrasts, employ the 

the beginning and depend upon article, rii ipoMtph .... r&^ai'i} 

nothing, now is the nearest approach (crasis). 
one can make to their sense. 1. 23. Circumflex vpaffffe ; for the 

1. 13. Part, task, duty, and simi- vowel is long not merely by position, 

lar words, are often snppressed, and as is seen from irlwpaya, tcpayos. 
tiie genitive of the person, with or 1. 28. Pat close together the words 

without i(rr\j used to express them, for man, and in all like cases, as in 

Thus, "it is man's duty to bear" ^sch. Prom. ^.Kovra 8* 6kw¥ ivff- 

. . iofUphs ^4puv . . . K^ois x^t^i^^^f-^^^^^t K,T.\. 

1. 15. The Dtvinity, rh Ouov^ li- 1. 33. They that love money , oi 

terally the divine (essence). Si mi- <pi\dpyvpotf the article with the ad- 

larly, rb ytwauov (the generous) jective, as with the participle in 1. 2. 

generosity ; rb <rS»^poVf discretion. Greek compound adjectives often 

1. 17> Observe to double the ne* require to be translated by a whole 

gatave, y^i tt,7fi4va, clause. 
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When we do (irfiocnm) well, we please (imperf,) all friends. 
Neither hear nor see the things which become (irpoon^Ket) not. 
Let not a cunning (vavovfryo^) man be accounted {vofii^oi) a 

friend. • 

Education (TraiSevo-t?) makes all gentle (^ficpoi). 
Their hopes feed OSoo-ko)) the empty (k€vos) among men {gen,). 
While thou art not envied bj the weaker citizens, * 40 
be sure (jitrOC) that thou hast obtained (nomipart,) this (oSc) 

office worthily (iirdiios adj.). 
The man that flees will also fight again. 
We are all sage for the cautioning (vov^crco) if^n.) others;' 
but we are not sensible (ytyvwcrica)) when we err ourselves. 
Please (dpco-jcu)) thou all mortals, and not thyself alone. 
Preedom-of-speech (vap^(rCa) is a thing not to be checked 

(avavdenjfrov) . 
Wickedness is a thing that cannot be argued with (doruXXo- 

ytOTOv) • [^Ktyov) . 

A man without counsel, when he runs, labours in vain (as 
A just man acquires {Krdofiat) not wealth quickly (neut,(idj,). 
Consider it the-first-thing (apxri) to fear (perf, m. 8et8co) 

God. 60 

Se not entangled (crvfnrkiKOfiai) with wicked or unjust friends. 
An ill-counselled (aPovXas) man is caught (Orjp€voiuu) with 

pleasures. 
Thou wilt lead (ayw) thy (art,) life free-from-pain (oXviros) 

iffhile without children. 
Nothing is enduring (jSc^atov) in the life of mortals. 
It is not easy for one that is {Or, being) a mortal to live free-* 

from-pain. 
My good friend (j8€XTtoTos),seek (o-Koirw) not gain in all things. 
Get thyself {vopC^ofiai) maintenance (^8109) from-all-quarters 

(irdyrodey), except from crimes (Ka/ca). 
Now none lives the life which he prefers {irpoaipwrOaC), 
The end of a just life is honourable. . [sel. 59 

Now nothing is more-a-preserver (do-<^>aX^s) than good coun- 
To die (aor.) is-a-debt-due (oc^ctXerat) by all mortals {dot,). 
Take counsel before every action (take before, irpoXa/xPdvu)), 
Now the mind (^/los) that-has-fallen into anger harms the 

[man. 

1. 39. Among men, without a participle, 

preposition, by the simple genitive 1. 50. The perfect is continrntUy 

fipoT&y, used to express a permanent, habi- 

L 48. When he runSf present tnal state, o75a, ire^^vfca. 
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Besolye (fiovXofmi) to have parents in honour (pi,) before 
every one. 

Be a helper to the things that are done honourably. 

Life destitute of maintenance (fiioi) is not life. 

It is better that the body at least be diseased (vootcif), than 
that the soul be. 

Eesolve also (8c) to please all, not thyself alone. 

The joy of life to men is (Wi^vKe) woman. 

Who lives a happy (^i/Xcdtos) life, if he have (Or. having) not 
a wife? [God. 70 

Now sovereignty (^Sao-iXcta) is the living (l/At/rvx^) ii^i^g^ of 

Of all things, on all occasions (jmKurra TravTayrj)^ try to go- 
vern the tongue : 

and try (Trcipctf/xai) to hold fast (jcparcti/) every rein (rjvia) 
over appetite (yaarrrjp, gen.). [thou runnest. 

Besolve (yiv<u<rKCD) to admonish thyself, whatever way (oiroO 

Silence (17 0-17^) brings honour (Kocrfios) to all women. 

It is the province of a good woman to uphold (a-wiiui) the 
household (ouclo) : 

for woman to a house is ruin (injfia) and salvation. 

What wise man tells secrets (Tairopprfra) to a woman P 

having told-them, she will do harm (fiXdirrat) : having not 
told them, she is tormented (akyvv€<T$ai), [men. 

Unseasonable (aKai/oos) mirth (yeXcDs) is a fearful evil among 

The earth produces (rticra)) all things, and receives (KOfiCf^erai) 
them back again. [tune. 81 

An old-man a lover (ipaarrfi) is the utmost (coxaTos) ill-for- 

Conduct (6 Tpmrosi) is an honour to a woman, not jewels (ret 

A righteous woman is the salvation of one's life: [xpvo-ia). 

but it is not easy to meet with (cTrirvxetv) a good woman. 

A second 

Wife it is better to bury than to marry. 

It is meet to acquire learning (ypafifiara) ; and, having ac- 
quired it, to have discretion (vovs). (Begin with a 
dactyl.) 

Now marry thou not the dowry (vpoi^), but the woman. 

A good woman is the rudder (tt^SoXioi/) of the household. 90 

Nature allows (SiSwfu) not women to rule. 

L 64. 0o^\€<r$ai and $4\€ip imply livelihood : fiihs, a bow. 

every degree of willingness, from 1. 67. At least, 76 : place it dose 

mere consent up to determina- to the emphatic word, if possible, 

tion. 1. 85. ih is sometimes the third 

L 66. filos, life, or the means of word in the clause. 
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Now the judgments (yyuifmi) of elders are better. 
Train up (yvfLvo^o)) boys, for thou wilt not train up man. 
Honour thou parents, and benefit (cvcpycrw) friends, [men. 
The opinion (yvu^/Ai;) of old-men is safer than {thai of) young 
Now the fool laughs even if a thing (rt) be not laughable. 
When-thou-hast-become (aor. por^.) an old man, marry not 

a younger woman. 
A penalty (irffiui) is inflicted on (irpo(rrpiPofiai) an idle (fia- 

ratos) tongue. 
From good counsel (yv<afirf) arise (yCyvofmL) good deeds. 
Now what turning-aside (cicrpoTr^) of feeble (<^avXo9) age can 

there be ? 100 

Choose (OiXio) rather to be just than good-natured (xp^<rrds) . 
Ifc behoves those loving one to bring proof, not professions 

(\oyos). [thy lord. 

Having been bom (ttc^vkcos) a servant, be true (cwocTv) to 
May I be ugly (Suo-ftop^o?) rather than slanderous (icaic^opos) 4 
It is just to remember (perf,) G-od when faring (wpoo-o-o)) 

well. [(ci/StKos). 

Become just, that (ws av) thou mayest meet with just things 
Wealth {to TrXovrcti^) is able even to make men lovers-of- 

mankind. [man. 

To err twice as to the same thing is not the part of a, wise 
Part (SiaXvw), do not bring-to-coUision {(rvyKpovio) friends 

quarrelling (jiaxofiai). 
When an oak (Spus ^en, aha.) has fallen every man gathers^ 

wood (^Xcvofiai). 110 

By committing {part. aor. ofhi^fiC) a little to fortune, thou 

wilt-receive-of-her much.' [unfortunate. 

It must be (Set), that some be fortunate indeed, but some 
Having done just things, thou wilt have the gods helpers 

{crvfJLfia)(os) . 
There is not another evil more fearful than a step-mother 

{firjTpvLo). (Begin with a dactyl.) [ardly (SciXos). 
Now the counsels {^ovXevfia) also of cowardly man are cow- 
Flee a deceitful man throughout (8ia with gen,) thy whole 

life. 

]. 93. Man, as opposed to wo- some verb equivalent to ^'remem- 
man or child, ktrf)p, — Impossibility ber/' "be carefal/' being not ex- 
is sometimes expressed by the fu- pressed, 
ture with a negative. 1. 112. Sec sometimes, "it is 

1. 103. In maxims, the infinitive right/' or "one's duty;" sometimes, 

is often used for the imperative, ** it must be," or, " is inevitable/' 
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Marrying a rich mje, I have become a good genius (SaifUDv) 
to myself. [one. 

Now nothing is worse than a slave, not even than a (art) good 

All evils arise (yCyvofiai) on account of the women. 

If thou be just, thou wilt adopt (xpco/iat) the law as thy (6) 
principle (rpoTros). 120 

Pursue glory and virtue, fleeing reproach (^oyos). 

Thou wilt have praise, if thou subdue (icparo)) the things 
which it is needful (Set) to subdue. [ttos). 

The love of justice quickly (tvOim) produces reward (icap- 

While honouring the gods, hope that thou shalt fare well. 

In thy necessities, a friend is better than riches. [^cpos). 

Keep (^vXaao-o)) thine own manners {sing,) not-sordid (cXeu- 

Forge (TrXao-o-o)) not a slander (Kaxov) against an unfortunate 

man. [(«^X^- 

God is not-one- who-refuses-to-hear (dnJKoos) a just prayer 
Do-good-to (cve/yycTw) thy friends in their misfortunes. 
Keep (cxw) thy hand pure (cW^cpo?) from wicked deeds. 130 
IVom their (6) labours grow up good things for men. 
Counsel springs up with the wise in the night. 
Bear stoutly (cppw/xei^o)?) pain and injury. [self. 

Avenge-thyself-on (d/xwo/xat) thy foes not to the hurt of thy- 
Decide (KpiVco) to be courageous, but not rash {vh-oX^io^ and 

ToA,/xiypos). 
By honouring thy parents, hope to succeed (TrpdccQ)) well. 
When young, prepare well (eroLfid^w aor.) resources (c^oStov) 

for old age. (Two tribrachs can stand in one line.) 
Hunger, or want (oTrdvis) of money (xaXicos), checks love. 
It behoves one supping at-others'-cost (t aXKorpui) to be 

orderly. 
Of a truth, love is amid satiety (TrX-qa-fiovrj), but not among 

the hungry. 140 

Some succeeding well, have weak judgment (kokcos <f>povS>), 
If thou distrust thy enemies, thou never canst sufier harm. 
If at least we have riches, we shall have friends. 
Nothing useful arises from (cart irapa) a man that is an 

enemy. 

L 121. A word beginning with two 1. 140.. Of a truths roi, a particle 

short syllables, and with a vowel, by which maxims are often joined 

may be introduced without a tri- to the preceding clause, 
syllabic foot by a crasis of ical, or 1. 142. Possibility is sometimes 

the article, with its first syllable. expressed by Uv, with optative : 

I. 135. A line may end with a vddois hv, "thou mayest or canst 

monosyllable, or with two mono- suffer.'' 
syllables. 
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A silent manner is liable-to-be-sliglited (euKara^potn/ros). 

The master of the household is the one slave. 

Now experience prevails over (Kparw) inexperience. 

All that have received good (cv iraOtov) are forgetful; 

and some even hate their benefactors. 

If thou watchest ((fivXaa-crw) not little things, thou wilt ruin 

{ffiO^LfMi) the greater things. 150 

Friend (see 1. ^^)y to-be-venturesome (to ToX/xai') is not a 

wise man's part. 
The things that are honourable are obtained (yiyverai) through 

countless (fjLvpios) toils. [merely. 

Be a lover of labour (^iXottovos) in deeds, not in words 
There is an eye of vengeance (Alio;) which sees all things 
Even in evils there is advantage for mortals ; [^(art.), 

for every (ttoIs tis) unfortunate man is easy-of-persuasion 

(cuTTCMTTos) by his friends. 
If thou rule thy passion (Ovfios) thou wilt live a most happy 

(icpanoTo?) life. 
Now we that are discreet (cr(a<l>pojy) ourselves live at-the- 

pleasure-of (irpos ace.) fortune : 
for thou shalt live not at all as thou wishest, but as thou 

canst ({rOeuQ}), 
Emulate {^rjXovfmC) the good and the discreet man. 
Death is more eligible (alpcros) than wicked life. 
The jealousy (fiyXos) of a woman fires (ttvpttoXciv) the whole 

house. [things. 

Seek ((TTrovSafo) aor,) to have thy maintenance from just 
He is no more free who has been yoked {^evyw/jn part.) in 

marriage (plur,). 
Try either to live free-from-pain or to die honourably. 
Evil habits pervert (Sioorpci^G)) nature. 
Shun an evil habit and an unjust (xaico?) gain. 
The tongue has led many to ruin (pXeOpos). 169 

It is very pleasant (superl.) to have understanding (yovs) 

when prospering. [(o-ty^v lx"v). 

Either say somewhat better than silence, or keep silence 



1. 152. When in Greek a definite by a person, it is the latter mem- 
number is put for an indefinitely ber : <f>i\6Tifju)Sf ipi\6irovos, but 
great one, ten thousand (jxvploi) is *A.prit<l>i\os, 
usually the number employed. 1. 1 67* Let it be remembered 

1. 153. In compound epithets im- that in Attic a singular verb must 
plying love for a thing, <plKos is accompany a neuter plural nomi- 
the former member of the com* native, unless when the noon ex- 
pound : in those implying beloved presses a living object. 
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Old age will come, bringing every disfigurement (aucia). 
It behoves one that marries to prefer disposition (^Oosi) to 

riches. 
There is not a greater evil to mortals than rapacity (opTray^. 
Now nature prevails over all the trainings (BlSayfm). 
Evil report touches (^avo)) not a just life. 
Their country, as it seems, is a most dear thing to men. 
Pleasure past-its- season (irapaKoxpoi) is wont to (^tXc?) en- 
gender hurt. 
It is delightful to see the just at least prosperous. 179 

With men, time is the touchstone (/Sao-avos) of principle (^^os). 
The tongue is the cause of many evils. 
It is better to be silent than to prate (AxiXctv) what things 

are not becoming (TrpcTrei). 
Silence itself proves (/xaprvpo)) reluctance (to fi^ OiXuv), 
Folly {dfiov^ta) brings (StSw/xi) evils on men. 
Either do not that which is secret (icpvTrTos), or do it alone. 
The erring (afiaprdva)) tongue speaks the truth (plur.). 
First, honour {irpoTifiav) G-od ; secondly, thine own parents. 
If desiring to live honourably, think not the thiyughts of the 

mean (<^avXo$). 
A good woman is a storehouse (^o-avpos) of good things. 
God helping (oT;i/€pyos) effects all things easily. 190 

To the discreet, their parents are the most influential (fic- 

ytoToi) rulers. 
I choose a drop (oroXay/xos) of understanding rather than a 

barrel (tti^os) of luck. 
A gentle (evyvw/upv) manner is (ttc^vicc) the gift of God. 
Now fortune stands-not-by the indolent (dpyds). 
Eeing bom mortals, exalt not yourselves above the gods. 
Court (^cpaTrevco) the powerful (sin^.), if at all thou hast 

prudence. 
It is a fearful thing to fight against God and fortune ; 
for without God none of mortals prospers. 
As thou wast bom mortal, endeavour to look back (to oTrtW, 

5y erasis rovn-uro)). 
It is honourable to subdue anger and lust. 200 

1. 182. fficffirif implies more than 1. 190. tfoiw is sometimes an 

ffiy^, reserve and taciturnity. iambus. 

1. 188. "To think the thoughts 1. 192. In comparisons, /xaXAov 

of,*' or " be minded as,'' ^povuv is sometimes omitted, 

with genitive ; '< to be higher 1. 200. Unite by crasis Ka\ with 

minded/' or "to exalt oneself iiriSvfjUas* 
above," ^poyuy ineip. 
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Concede. (xopCCo/juu) nothing to anger, if at all thou hast 

prudence. 
It is the reproach of magistrates that; the bad prosper. 
Of a truth (aXrfim), counsel is a sacred thing. 
Be unassuming (10-09) to all, though surpassing them (vttci- 

poxos) in means (fiCosi). [icXiyo-ia). 

The employments of women are distaffs, not assemblies (ck- 
An evil woman is asp's venom. 
Now to conquer passion is the part of the free. 
Consider the misfortunes of thy friends thine own (18109). 
7he crowd is mighty, but empty of understanding. 209 

Be impartial, when judging both friends and those not friends. 
A prating physician is a new sickness to the sick (appoxrros 

pltir,), 
Wow be willing to honour thy friends equally (ef urov) with 

brothers. 
"When thou hast seen any good thing, divulge (aor.) it not at 

all (5Xa)9). 
It is well to know the juncture Qierpov) of every opportunity. 
By associating with the bad, thou thyself also wilt turn out 
Education is the fairest possession for men. [bad. 

The crisis tries friends, as the fire gold. 
Insatiableness (aTrh^arui) is the greatest evil among men. 
By all means, punish the wicked {sing?) if thou canst. 
It is glorious to trespass in nothing against friends. 229 
The weak (ai'aX#ci9) having met with (cKrvyxavw) oppor- 
tunity is very (jieya) strong. 
Endeavour both to learn and to speak the noblest things. 
Choose rather to be well spoken of, than to be rich. 
It is not possible at once to accuse and to judge. 
Besolve not to accept the gift of a wicked man. 
Now, nothing is more unhappy than an unfounded (fccvo9) 

reputation. 
It is better to be silent than to prate idly (fiaTrjv). 
It is well^r those to die to whom to live brings reproach. 
The gifts of a wicked man have no worth (^n7<ri9). 

1. 209. 8i is not invariably placed 1. 215. '* By," preceding a par- 
second in its clause. tidple, is often in Greek no other- 

1. 211. Use the Ionic form )^ou<rof, wise expressed than by the parti- 

which occurs repeatedly in Tragedy, dple : '* by associating," 6fit\&y. 

1. 214. The infinitive, participle, 1. 223. "To be spoken of," 

and moods, except the indicatiye of iuco^tiy : ** to be weU spoken of,' 

oVia are supplied by the active Ka?sMS &ico^civ. 
perfect. 
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The evil friends prodace evil fruit. 230 

Both living and dying, the worthless (<f>av\os) man is punished. 
A well-placed (cv Kiifiiyrf) favour is a good treasure. 
Now, it is honourable even for an old man to learn wisdonl 

(Gr, neut, plitr, adj.), 
Now, an orderly life is the fruit of virtue. 
Choose honourably to be poor (TrcVccr^ai), rather than to be 

rich wickedly. 
Wicked gain ever brings loss. 
Do not so much as (oXcos) travel with a bad man. 
Grave (ot o-c/avoi) manners bear good fruit. {ko^. 

There is account of education even with the clownish (aypot- 
An art is to men a haven from misfortune (^Qr. of misfortune). 
If thou lovest thy self too much, thou wilt not have a friend. 241 
!Recompense with words him that persuades thee by words. 
Beason is the best remedy (a#cos) for the erring (o-^oXcis). 
Reason alone guides (StoiKco) the life of men. 
Consideration (Xoyio-ftos) is the only medicine of sorrow. 
Man, having received, return it, and thou shalt receive again. 
Now, a friendly speech is able to heal sorrow. 
Famine is (^^v) the greatest torment to men ; 
For against hunger it is not possible to say one word. 
Pain him that pains thee ; and love-more him that loves thee. 
Now, a servant that has more sense (/xct^ov KJypovS)) than his 

master is an annoyance (Xwel), 251 

Never consider a proposal (Xoyos) from an enemy as friendly. 
Hope not thou shalt be undiscovered (X-qa-eiv) finally (8ta re- 

Xovs) if thou art ( Or. being) wicked. 
I hate a planner (o-oc^ktt^s) that is not wise for himself. 
Judge not, looking on beauty, but on manners. 
Attempt not always to trust all as to all things. 
Imitate dignified conduci (to a-cfivov) : imitate not ill habits. 
There is necessity that those who wish to prosper should toil. 
Happy is he whoever has substance and understanding. 



1. 232. KuaQai, with a word im- Latin, 

plyiog benefit, '* to be conferred 1. 249. Combine the negative with 

on an object;" as "collocari" in "one," ov8e(s. 

Latin. 1. 252. Use the infinitive for the 

L 241. "If thou lovest," <^iKS>¥ : imperative, 

the participle is continually used to 1. 253. Use prodelision in ^Airi^e 

express a condition or postulate. after ft^. 

1. 247. " Is able," o78€ t " is un- 1. 2d4. The relative, in the sense 

able," ovK oTSc: so "neseio" in of " whosoever," is often ^<rrif. 
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Never try to be the judge of two friends. 260 

Hasten not as to what things it is not fit, nor be slaggish in 

(6kv(d) what it is fit to hasten. 
Compassionate not the bad, when they have succeeded ill. 
After the giving, the obligation (xop^O very soon grows stale 

(yiypoo-KO)). 
"When wealthy, remember to help the poor. 
Now, a long Ufe has many calamities. [70^} • 

I hate a wicked man when he utters virtuous professions (Xo- 
Slander not a woman, neither rebuke her. [old. 

"When thou art young, remember that one day thou wilt be 
Trample not on the unfortunate: for fortune is common. 
Happy is he whosoever hath met with a generous friend. 
Hasten not to be rich, lest quickly thou become poor. 271 
It is great gain if thou learn to be teachable (BidaarKtaOai). 
Let there not befal me what I was wishing (xpoi^)f ^^^ what 

things are expedient. 
By law all things are done and are decided.. 
Consider the misfortunes of all as common to thee. 
It is good to follow the customs, of the country (lyx«)pos). 
"While thou art (ttc^vkws) young, learn many useful things. 
Guard against Nemesis,^ by being in no wise (/^i^Safuus) over- 
conceited (y7r€p<j>poviav)* 
Now, it is becoming for a youth to be silent, rather than to 

prate. 
Now, calumny continually overpowers excellence (ra Kpeur- 

(Tova). 280 

Consider true friends as brothers. 

It is (ttcAo)) right for the discreet at least to cleave to the laws. 
Overcome anger by reasoning (Xoytfo/xai, infin.) well. 
Now, it is better to endure sickness than grief. 
"When thou art {Or, being) young, be wilUng to hearken to 

thine elders. 
The new favour prevails over the old favours. 
Pass not by poor strangers, when thou seest them. 
By assisting strangers, thou shalt meet the same treatment 

(wra) one day. 
The sword wounds the body, and speech the mind. 289 



1. 271. An adverb sometimes is 1. 2d3. The imperatiye of the 

expressed by an adjective of the aorist may be used as equivalent to 

same sense agreeing with the per- that of the present, 
son. 
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If thou art ingenious (^eros), shun knavery (iravovpyta). 
Hospitahly-entertain strangers, foi* thou also at least shalt 

be a stranger. 
The wise man carries about his estate (ovo-ta) in himself. 
It is not disgraceful, when ignorant, to learn. 
Wherever (ottov) force is at hand, law has no power (ov a-Oa/et) . 
The anger of one that loves abides a little time. 
No man counsels safely with passion. 
It is not disgraceful to be silent, but to prate at random (ciKrj), 
The man that was not beaten (Sapck) is not educated. 
There is not any possession better than a friend. 
Now, anger forces many to do evil. 300 

When thou art prosperous, most-of-all be not high-minded 

(^povetv fiiya). 
Virtue is the best (fieyurroi) of armour for men. [brance. 
It is not right to bear former (6 Trpoa-Oev) injuries in remem- 
He that is experienced in learning seeth not when he sees. 
A false accuser (crvKo<f>dvri]s) is a wolf to his neighbours (ol 

TTcXas). 
Opportunity becomes the teacher of many things. 
Now, poverty makes even the well-born dishonoured. 
Indolence feeds not the slothful poor (plur.) . 
It is hard (Suo-icoXos) to bear old age and poverty. 
Now, fortune aids all the right-minded. 310 

It is easier to admonish than to shew-fortitude (Kaprcpctv) 

when suffering. 
If thou be a slothful rich man thou wilt be poor. 
Deliver thou thyself from every evil habit. 
!Eeceive (cxSexof'-^O ^ suggestion (avfifiovXia) from a wise man. 
Sometimes (ttotc) silence is more eligible than speech. 
None is a better adviser than Time. 
Now, it is wisdom also to learn what things thou understand- 

est (yoita) not. 
Now, no wise man thinks beforehand on all things. 
All mortal things admit of (e^cC) many changes. 
All things are (yLyvofxaC) in-subjection-to (BovXa) diligence 

(<l>iX€pyLa) . 320 

1. 297. AoXfiv " to prate," <f>pd(€ip " to give out or lay down as a 

"to detail," 9ia\iyfff0ai *'to dis- maxim." 

cass," \4ytty " to speak in public" 1. 302. See note on 253: 

or «*8ay" in general; ^^77 like 1. 318. "Beforehand," ir/wJ in 

" quoth he " in old En^ish after composition with the verb ; " think 

two, or three of the words ; if^dcKny beforehand,'^ irpotrKoiruy, 

9 2 
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Portune guides (ppOwa, aor.) art ; not art, fortune. 

We believe the prosperous man also to be prudent. 

With mortals, most of evils are self-chosen. 

Biches find friends for men. 

"No prosperous man is the friend of the unfortunate. 

Count gain to be gain, if it be just. 

Now, to die is not disgraceful, but to die meanly. 

It is an ill man's part to praise and blame the same man. 

All men are friends of the prosperous. 

All are the kinsmen of the prosperous. 330 

Now, the words of the poor are empty. 

Speak not an eulogy (cyKw^ttov) over thyself. 

A just man is not captivated (aXurKOfiaL) by pleasure. 

Health and understanding are the two blessings (aya^v) in life. 

Sleep is (Tr€<t>vK€) the preservation of bodies. 

A right-minded father is the greatest blessing to a son. 

If thou hast friends, consider that thou hast treasures. 

Ee thou fond of labour, and thou wilt win an honourable 

livelihood. 
Abandon (aor.) not a friend in misfortunes through anger. 
It is not easy to change an evil disposition. 340 

ilee pleasure that brings hurt afterwards (yarepov). 
Learn the n^anners of thy friends, but in no wise hate them. 
Now, gold opens aW places, except (ttX^) the gates of Hades. 
A good man is not wounded by evil speeches. 
Hand washes hand, and finger finger. 
Now, time dims (afrnvpooi) all things, and induces oblivion. 
It is right to learn somewhat wise from a good mau. 
No man that lies is undiscovered (Xav$dv(o) a long time. 
Habituate (iOCio}) thy mind to good deeds. 
The understanding is a great bridle of passion with men. 350 
False calumny is the pest of (XvfiaCvofiaC) life. 
Now, every good and worthy man hates falsehood. 
How sweet is beauty when it has a discreet mind ! 
How sweet it is for a servant to meet with a good master ! 
How is learning nothing, if the understanding be wanting 

(aTTCtftt) ! 

1. 323. In compounds with avros, often used of mere dereliction, not 

aiird generally precedes. always of purposed treachery. 

1. 337. A condition, by whatever 1. 345. Place the corresponding 

English expressed, is often in Greek words together in this and simiUr 

expressed by the participle alone. passages. 

1. 339. *^ Abandon,'' irpodovtfai. 



Now, education is the staff of life. 

With all men, conscience is a god. 

With men, riches are (ir€<f>vK€) power. 

If thou wilt not check the tongue, there are woes for thee. 

It is better to be poor on land than to be at sea (irXelv) 

wealthy. 360 

As thou art mortal, mock not the dead. 
God willing, thou canst sail even against the current. 
Choose to judge what is just, not what is expedient. 
There are many unseemlj thiogs in violent anger. 
Both bestow and receive just favours. 
How great is the little thing, given in season ! 
How often (neut. pltir, iroXvs) are we pained through our 

pleasures ; 
Por, ere now (rj&q), I have seen even the defenders (rupa^ 

orany?) of justice 
basely overcome by (irpos) wicked envy : 369 

men envy them because they are (part.) themselves worse ; 
and envy is wont («f>(Xu>) to assail (injSSi eU) conspicuous 

things. 
In-comparison-with (Trpos) necessity, all the other things are 

feeble ; 
but boldness avails (co^Xu)) greatly against calamities, 
for it is not meet (xp€<^v) to be enraged at circumstances 

(wpay/Aa). 
for that is no -wise heeded (/xeXei) by them, but he that lights 

on them (€VTvy\dv(o), 
if he dispose the circumstances aright, succeeds (irpacra-u)) well. 
There is not either fortress or riches, 
nor any other thing, (so) hard-to-watch-over as woman. 
As-far-as ((09) in my judgment (ev ifiol) at least, he would be 

judged to be not right-minded, 379 

whoever, dishonouring the laws of his country (irarptoa yrj)^ 
praises another country, and is pleased with its manners. 
But even I myself am uncertain of judgment (8u<r#cptTa)s c^o)) 

respecting shame ; 
for both there is need of it, and there are occasions ^heie (o5) 

it is a great evil. 
There is not any thing sweeter to children than their mother. 
My sons, love your mother; since love there is not 
other like it (roioGros), such as is sweeter to love. 
But let no man know those things which it is meet to be 

hushed {a-iyoxrOai) j 

I) 3 
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for from a little spark the peak of Ida (ISatov Xeira9) 

one may kindle ; and by telling to one man, 

all the townsmen (doros) may learn what it is fitting to 

conceal. 390 

But I know all things whatever it is fitting for one noble to 

know, 
both where it is necessary to be silent, and where it is safe 

to speak, 
and to see what things it behoves me, and not to see what it 

is not fitting, 
and to rule my appetite ; for even while I am in evils, 
I have been trained up (ifnrcuSevia) in liberal manners. 
But possess aright what things thou mayest have, without 

censure (ij/oyoi) ; 
and abiding (fvvufA.1) with justice always, preserve {mid.) 

small things ; 
$nd.be not as the bad pilot, who once having sped well 
in quest of (Xtjtwv) more, next (cTra) lost all. 
Not aright are laws laid down (jcetar^at) about womeuj 400 
for it would have been right for the prosperous man to have 

as many as possible 
wives, if-only (ctTrcp) to-be-sure (Brj) there was at hand (irap- 

. tLfu) maintenance in his house ; 
810 that be might have turned out of his house the bad 

one, 
and preserved joyfully her that was good. 
But as it is (vvv), they look to one, a great risk 
Ijazarding (plirreLv) ; for not trying their manners, 
we mortals lead into our houses unproved (oKpiros:) brides. 
Seest thou sovereigns that have grown great (aviavofjuii) 

through long a^es, 
how little are the things that overthrow them^ and one day 
h9.th pulled down one &om on high, and hath raised another 

up! 410 

and Wealth is winged (vTroTrrc/oos) ; for ihose with whom he 

once was, 
I see prostrate (vTrrios) falling from their expectations. 
!For whatever man is disposed (ttcc^vkc) towards having more 

than his share (to irXiov), 
is inclined to (<^poi^u)) nothing equitable, nor desires it, 

1. 390. "Townsman*' ia-rhst a a(t7js "a qitizen, enjoying political 
mere inhabitant of the place: iro* rights." 
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and is estranged from (a/Awcros) friends and the whole com- 
munity, 

O venerable Modesty, would that, with all mankind 

dwelling, thou hadst taken out shamelessness (ravaCtTxyvTov) 
from their minds ! 

O bright sky, and pure light of day, 

how sweet to behold, both to those speeding well, 

and those miscarrying, of whom I am (iri<f>vKa) one ! 420 

Alas, alas, that with men the facts have not 

a voice ! in-which-case (Iva) the crafty of speech (8«vos Xeyciv) 
had been nothing : 

but now, with their well-flowing mouths, the truest things 

they disguise (icA,cirrQ)), so that there appears not what ought 
to appear. 

It is meet for any of mankind to win such gains 

for which he is not likely (juteAAco) ever to lament afterwards. 

Now Love is a teacher of daring and boldness. 

Por it would have been meet for us, forming (Trotcto-^ai) an 
assembly (orAAoyos) 

to lament one born, into how great evils he comes ; 429 

but, on the other hand, one dead and released from labours 

to bear forth from his house rejoicing and with songs {Iv 
9 vfivouriv). 

It is indeed pain to fall under any disgraceful calamity : 

but if then it befal one, one ought (xpv) ^^ ^^^^ (TripicrreWeiv) 
it carefully, 

concealing it, and not to publish these things to all ; 

for such things become a laughing-stock (yeXcos) to one's 
enemies ; 

for that a man should divulge (iKfiaprvptlv) his own ad- 
ventures 

to all, is simple (a/zo^s) ; but the concealing them is wise. 

Greater to mankind is the favour that from the unexpected 
quarters 

has appeared (part.), rather than that which was awaited 

(TTpOO-SoKOtv) . 

How truh/ is nothing else faithful to a man, except his 
children! 440 

But for the sake (cKart) of gain, even one's kinsmen (to 
avyy€V€si) fail (vocrctv, sinj,). 

1. 422. Iva takes the indicative been the result of some event which 
when it refers to what would have did not take place. 

p 4 
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He that busies himself in (Trpda-cru)) ybtj many things mis- 
carries (ifta^ctvw) most of mankind. , [sure 

But despairnot; for doubtless even in sorrows there is plea- 

for mankind, wailings and flowings (hripporji) of tears ; 

and these things lighten sorrows (aXyrj^v) of minds, 

and banish {Xv<a aor.) the extreme (ayay) troubles from-the- 
heart. 

We infer (r^Kfiaipofiai, using the form fuaOa) the obscure, 
things through the things before us (irdpeifii), 

I alone having established (opOow) the remedies for oblivion. 
(jen.) at least, 

the consonants (a^vos) and the vowels (^(ovctv), and having 
put together syllables, 

found out for men the knowledge of letters (Or. to know 
letters). 450 

So that one not present, across (yirlp) the expanse of the sea 

(TrXotf TTOVTIOS), 

knows well all the things there at home (Kar oucovs) ; 

and so that one dying, the quantity of his moneys for his 

children 
tells by writings, and that he who takes them knows : 
and the evils which fall out for discord among men 
-the writing-tablet (htkroi) decides (Siacpciv), and suffers not 

any to assert falsehoods. 
For he that lives with one (fw^wv), if he chance to be (yeyojs) 

a wicked man, 
trains up (e/cTraiSciJo/Aat) his associates (J^tav) to he such ; 
but a good man trams them to he good ; but communications 

(oyxiXia) ever 
that are good be earnest to follow, O young men ! 460 

Old age, my son, than younger minds 
naturally is (jperf!) wiser and surer (cur^>aA.i}s) ; 
and experience prevails over {Kpardv) inexperience. 
Now, neither make-to-depend-on (avapT^v) the populace all 

authority ; 
nor on the other hand oppress (Kaicoo)) them, setting-down 

wealth in honour (Inri/Aos) ; 
nor ever cast out a man trusted by the people (irMrros Si^/^ia)) ; 
nor aggrandize him more than is meet (xatpos) : for it is not 

safe, 

1. 443. When kKXh is followed by most be supplied. See Clarke on 
fkpi some clause which the writer Iliad Y. 22. 
conceived, but did not set down, 
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lest from him there spring up (<liaLvofiaC) for thee a gorgeous 

(XafjLTTpos) tyrant; 
and put down (koiXvo)) a man honoured beyond his deserts 

(81107, «»y-) ; 

for the bad, when prospering, are a distemper to a common- 
wealth. 470 

wealth, by how much art thou the easiest burthen to bear! 
bat even in thee, troubles and many banes (fj^Oopa) of life 
are inherent (^cifii) ; for all the race of mortals is feeble. 

1 would (&v) not desert a friend though lifeless (Sxiruxoq). 
You have told no marvel, that being a mortal he is unhappy: 
he has suffered such things as await both thee and all men. 
Often do hopes and reasonings (Aoyos) mislead (^evSo)) men. 
There are with us mortals desires (ffiays) of all kinds (Trav- 

ToTos) ; 
for one boasts that he has received noble-birth, 
but to another there is no care (<I>povtU) for this, but of 

riches 480 

in abundance (ttoKv^) he will wish to be called (joetf.) master 

(icuptos) ; 
and another it pleases with evil daring his neighbours (o 

ireXas) 
to persuade, when speaking nothing sound from his mind 

(plur.); 
and things above (fieriwpoi) and the various settings (Svo-is) 

of the constellations others 
explore : thus the life of man is uncertainty (irXavrj) : 
but I desire to attain (aor. 2) none of these things, 
but I should wish to have the renown of glory (cvkXcux) ; 
for not beside the bowl and the banquet only 
do riches bring pleasures to men, 

but they bear no small force in misfortunes. 490 

AVhen any wicked man speeds well in a community^ 
it causes the minds of the better sort to be distempered, 
when they have the power of the wicked as an example. 
Now who knows whether life (to f^v) is death ; 
while (3c) beneath, death is accounted life ? 
Now the wise hush up (ovyKpvirTw) their family (oiKctos) mis- 
fortunes. 
Agamemnon, not even if holding an axe in both hands 
one were ready to dash it against my neck, 
will I be silent (Jut. mid,), while at least I have just things 

to plead against you (dKrcin-cZv). 

D 5 
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PoubtlesB not (01; rapa) TTljsses alone is crafty. 500 

necessity teaches one to he wise, even if one be slow. 

It is seasonable (upa) for thee to have judgment stronger 

(Kpcurcrcov) than th j anger ; 
and do thou yield to necessity, and contend not with the 

gods. 
7or what does wealth avail me, when at least I am sick P 
I would (av) choose, possessing little (plur.) and day by day 

to Uye a life free-from-pain, rather than to be diseased being 

wealthy. 

I. 

O beloved charm {BiXyrjfrpov) of sleep, who the body of mortals 
Grently nurseat (droXXo)) ! how ever, scaring thee from my 
Couch, have I chased thee away P for not any more dost thoa 

pleasingly 
Weigh down my eyelids, nor, refreshing me from toil, 
Steepest thou (reyyu}) my senses in sweet forgetfulness of 

evils. 
"Wherefore thee lying in smoky (TroXvKaTrvos) hovels {(rreYrf) 
All night (Travwxo?) lull (Koifji^ai) the shrill-sounding 
Night-flies (kcovoji/^) ; and falling upon ill-spread pallets 

(oTtj8as) 
Lovest thou to sleep, rather than in the perfumed 
Chambers of sovereigns, beneath costly canopies (p-mp^)^ 10 
Soothed as to thine eyes with sweetest melody of songs P 
Alas ! I call thee a dull god, who cleavest to the squalid 
Bed of the poor, but one a royal couch 
Filling (ex(o) hast left sleepless, as when 
In a city a watchman all night watches for (rrfpito) the bell. 
And what P hast thou not, upon the both lofty and dangerous- 

to-mount (Bvarifi^aTosi) 
Mast, fettered the eyelids of the sailor-boy (Gr, for the sailor- 
boy), 



rt 



I. 1. 2. In questions, Wre is pronoun is often used :*< my senses, 

often added to increase the force of tppevas fioi. 

the interrogation; as in English, 1. 12. ''Alas!" ^cG, to be prefixed 

"why ever?^' or, "why in the to the line, and to form no part of 

world?'' it, as in iEsch. Choeph. 193, and 

1. 5. Instead of the possessive frequently in other places, 
pronoun, the dative of the .persoiuil 
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And, as babe in cradle, rocked bim snoring (KvuifTa-m) 
"With the very surge of the salt billow ? 
And that, wheii the wind, mingled with the fierce sea, 20 
Having laid-hold-on the curling waves, their huge 
Heads has lifted up, and amidst heaven's slippery (vyp^s) 
Clouds has placed them (anypt^o)) roaring horriblj (neuU sing, 

adj.), 
So that Hades himself is awakened by the din. 
Hast thou not then been partial, Sleep, who thy boons 
At such hour bestowest on the wet-through sailor ; 
But to a king, who has aiding him the night 
And silence, and whatever to bring slumber on the eyes 
Is wont (ffiiXtt) most, begrudgest to grant the same things ? 

Re-translated from a Greek translation ^Shakspea.re, 
Henry IV. Part II. iii. 1. 



IL 

Cromwellus, I indeed said not from my eyes 

That ever I should drop (fiaXKia) tears, not even in the utmost 

of evil ; 
But thy truth (neut, adj.) and noble sayings me 
Have overpowered, so as to turn me to woman (neut. adj.) . 
Kow, then, let us wipe away the tears, and thou. 
Most beloved Cromwellus, up to thus much hearken to mc : 
And when I meet with oblivion, as also I shall meet with it, 
And have been buried among damp and insentient stones, 
Where not any mention nor remembrance of me ever 
Shall exist any more (to konrov), then surely, among thy 

friends, words 10 

Such as these shalt thou speak : These things enjoined {irapai- 

vi(a) me 
Bolseius, himself once of mazy (TroXvTrXavos) honour 
Having trod the paths, and of glory the stormy 
Wave having passed, and explored the creeks (ftvx^^) • 
Who, himself not having found land for himself, still 

1. 29. The reference to the origi- English, and convert it into a more 

nal passage in Shakspeare is added, practicable form, as it were, inter- 

that, by examination of it, and com- mediate between Greek and Englisli. 

parison with it, the beginner may II. 1. 8. Two epithets are often 

see how to modify the original coupled by ^$6. 
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Haying-tboroughlj-learned hj bis own Bhipwrecks before. 

Pointed out to-me-at-least tbe safe way of fortune. 

And first mj fall, and from wbat (plur,) it arose, 

I tell thee to mark, and to bate ambitious feelings (rpoiros) : 

Por these, no other thing, from their thrones tbe angels 

(Saificov), 20 

Those of old, the race of heaven, drave out (^fcon/o-a) : 
How then can man at least ever, though even being of God 
The image, benefit hj these ? But ever tbe last 
Of thy friends rate (rcfiao)) thyself: and if one be thine enemy, 
Becompense him with benefits : for not silver 
Will make friends more than sincerity. 
And ever in thy hand offer (irpoa-^iptiv) gentle manners. 
That thou mayst shun evil-tougued envy. 
And of terrible things regard none, while thou art just : 
And whatsoever things thou dost, do all for thy country, 30 
And for God, and for truth : and if really (apa) thou fallest 

through (ck) these things, 
Thou wilt die acceptable to God, and pure before men. 

And defend thy king But now lead me into the house 

And from my hand receive this tablet (hiknys) : [(jP^«^-). 

It contains my possessions written on it. 

These things I for the king, of whom I received them, 

Set down (cTriypa^), to the least matter; and to me alone 

Bemains the folding of this holy robe, 

And my integrity (evo-c/J^ <^/>^) ; the rest no more belongs 

to me. 
Alas ! most beloved Cromwellus, for if the love whicb for my 
King I had once, that, even as to a small part, 41 

I had devoted to God, it had been well; for not ever in old 

age 
Would he have abandoned me defenceless to my adversaries. 

Shakspeare, Henry VIIL iii. 2. 

1. 16. " Thoroughly/' by Zih or iK 1. 30. See notes on 208 and 189. 
in composition with the verb ; here 1. 42. The proposition to which 

•* thoroughly learn," iKiiavBdvtiv, the clause including yhip refers, 

1. 29. " Regard," in a way of when it cannot be mistaken and can 

apprehension, iyrpmaBcut with be easily suppb'ed, is sometimes 

genitive of object. omitted. 
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III. 

O mj renowned son, thou knowesfc that 

The strife of Mars is uncertain whither it will issue (^rpo* 

But one thing is not uncertain, what a harvest from victory 
Thou art likely (jiiXXto) to reap, thy country being subverted ; 
In recompense for which things, thy fame most hateful 

hounds 
Curses pursue ; and one writing of thee, words 
Suchaas these will throw out : a noble nature indeed 
The man shewed, but that he blotted out for himself (mid,) 
"By the close of his deeds, having destroyed his country with 

his spear: 
And ill fame awaits him even in afber-times (jieOvarepov), 10 
Speak to me, son : dishonour me not,, my child, as thou art 

doing ; 
Though thou the finished strains (vTr^KOTrosrpoTros) of majestic 
Virtue cultivating, the soft gracefulness (x'^*^) of the gods 
And their awful sovereignty {avOa^ia) hast been imitating, 

though being a mortal. 
As one the wide cheek of the air with fierce 
Thunders ready-to-tear, though nothing else than an oak 
Meaning to rive with bolt moderately armed. 
Son, why art thou silent P whether for a noble man to cherish 
Ilesentment for things done wrongfully is it becoming ? 
Sut do thou — for not aught with him is there account of 

tears — 20 

!N'ow speak in my stead, unhappy daughter ; 
Speak thou also with ns, babe, beseech thy father ; 
Perhaps childish things more than reasonable things may 

persuade him. 
And yet, come, tell me, a greater obligation to a mother, 

which 
Of mankind owes ? and then how lettest thou me prate 
These things in vain, like one sitting in the stocks (jt^Xov) P 
"Wherein allotting to thy parent the share which it was meet 

III. 1. 2. Many verbs, of which 1. 16, 17. « Ready to tear/' 
Mvw is one, have in Attic no '' meaning to rive/' by future par- 
active future, 80 that one must use ticiples. 
the middle future. 
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Of thanks hast thou shewed thyself (act.) ? Thee under- 

her-wing she as a loving 
•Hen (opvts) its chick (ytoaro-ov), the desire of second issue 
Having foregone (d^oz/Lw), with cluck often indeed to battles 
Sped thee forth (TrpoTrc/iTro)), and often thee again to thy 
home (j>ltir.) 31 

She led in, bearing the all-honoured prize of victory. 
"Whereupon, if thou at least sayest that I ask unjust things, me 
Spurn, spare not: but if at least JawA: just things. 
And thou wilt shut me out from the honour meet for me, 
Thou, despising the words of thy mother, wilt both be inju- 
rious, I am persuaded (oTfiai), 
And canst escape the great vengeance of the gods n<p wise 

This man turns away (efnraXtv), as it seems: 
Dear ladies, now it is good (Sokci) to fall before him. 
Surely he must (double av) be ashamed at the knee of sup- 
pliant kinsfolk. 40 

Shakspeare, Coriolanus, v. 3. 

IV. 

And in this interval, as even to the gods I ever confess (Xe/oj) 
Whatever things I do-amiss through the wanderings of 

desire. 
So, the matters of this love, bow to the maiden that of me. 
And to me that of her came, all will I relate to you. — 

By all means, Othello, tell how these things are (cxco), — 
The father of this maiden was (rvyxavo) ycyws) to me 
A friend ; and often invites me to his house (plur,), 
And questions me on the adventures of my life. 
And the battles, as many as I shared, and of cities, ever 
Longing to hear the hostile beleaguerings (TrpoarcSpio.) : 10 
And I go through all the recital to him. 
As it was even from mi/ heing a boy down to the then day. 
And therein I told most disastrous chances; 
And pitiable sufi^rings, by ships and on fileld of earth ; 
And how I am preserved, of destruction at the extreme 
Limits, in the deadly breaches (ela-poXrj) of ramparts ; 
And how I am taken by hostile men. 
And endure slavish life : then free 

IV. 1. 13. " Told," rjt^tay a dissyllable, v merging in i?. 
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I pass oyer mucli sea and land a wanderer (vXivrji) ; 

And therein (see my devices) there was opportunity (wop- 

ccTTi) to tell of 20 

Both very vast caverns, and untrodden deserts, 
And precipices and rocks, and on-a-level-with heaven 
Peaks of mountains, and the raw-devouring race 
The Anthropophagi, tearing each other's flesh, 
And the men that under their shoulders their monstrous 
Head make-grow (avfavo)). Eclating then (Spa) these things, 
Me Desdemone was very eager to hear : 
However (jirp^) she leaves not the affairs of the house for 

the sake of these things. 
But always having despatched those as quick as possible, 
Beturning (or/xi^eis) back, she offered me an insatiate car. 
"Which things I having perceived, once her opportune 81 
Having taken, found some way to touch her soul. 
So that the maiden besought me out of earnest heart 
To tell the complete tale of my wandering, 
Of which she was indeed informed of small parts, 
But not at least accurately, so as to know it all. 
And I then indeed consented, and she often 
Listening bedews her cheek with tears, 
As I related {gen. als.) aught of the things which once, being 

a youth, 
I suffered : and when all had been told, 40 

She gives me countless groans as a reward. 
How truly full are these things, says she, of wonder. 
And how pitiable things hast thou told, and things to be 

regretted (TroOetvbs) with wailings ! 
And even (jirjv) she wished she had heard nothing, but still 
She wished to receive of the gods such a man ; and thanks 
Por these things she gave (€xw), and bade me, if I knew any 

friend any where 
That loved (part.) her, to teach him to tell all the things 

which I also told, 
Eor by these things was she to be persuaded. 
On this, I spake out my own feelings, and somehow she loved 

1. 22. '<0n a level with," ^^ line belong to the following: it 

iffovfitva, i^ merely implying com- was not possible, retaining sense, 

pleteness, as in iicreXuu, i^fpyd- to separate them entirely into their 

{§<rBat. proper lines. 

1. 47. Some of the words of this 
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Me indeed herself for the sake of these misfortunes, 60 

And the-man-before*70u (oSc) her, when I saw the com* 

passion of her mind. 
Such witchcrafts I-at-least employed. 
And here is the ladj herself near, who will prove (part.) 

these things. 

Shakspbabe, OihellOf i. 3. 

V. 

Now at length (8^) come on, approach, Antonius, and ap- 
proach, I pray, 
Hither to me, young man, prince Octavius ; 
Avenge ye your quarrel (Biicrf) on Cassius alone. 
Por surely with Cassius the joy of life hath died, 
Whom in the first place indeed those loved fty him hate. 
And he that was a brother scruples-not (rokfidui) to insult. 
And as a slave they check me, and my faults 
They store up (t^vXao-o-o)) in the folds of a tablet, written. 
So that they upbraid me with my misdeeds, having well 

learned them. 
Surely (^') I could from my eyes with tears this 10 

Soul let-loose. And the sword indeed is at hand (irapa), 
Again this my naked breast (plur,) is before thee (irapa) ; 

in it is a heart 
Dearer to me than the mines of Plutus, and than gold. 
Come on, if thou art a E.oman, take forth from me (ace) this, 
I will give my heart, I that begrudged thee moneys. 
Strike, as thou didst Csesar before ; and I know well. 
Though utterly hating him, still 

Then thou wast loving him more than ever thou wast 
Cassius. — 
Put away back thy sword within the sheath (j>lur.)y 
And be angry even whenever thou wilt : it is allowed thee, 20 
Venture upon (rXrjfu) the utmost (irav) : we will attribute 

thy violence to thy humour (A.^/jta). 
O Cassius, verily thou hast been yoked with a certain lamb 
That bears (part.) resentments as a broken stone hears fire, 
"Which, much enforced, by constraint a transient OSpaxvs) 
Spark lets fly (aor.) and then is cooled again. — 
Whether is Cassius come to this, to his friend Brutus 

V. 1. 12. " This m7,'VS8f, 6, the posFessive pronoun being expressed by 
the article. 
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To become altogether a jest and a laughing-stock, when 
Sorrows and ill-tempered blood (fiapvt dvfjuo^) carry him 

away? 
JFTien saying those things,! also myself was ill-tempered. — 
Do you admit {$vfi<f»ffu) this ? then will not you give your 

right hand P 30 

Aye, and my heart — O Brutus : to what end (inj) sayst thott 

this ? 
Whether lovest thou not me so much as to bear, ' 

If me, that which I have from my mother, the rash 
Temper (<^uo-ts), makes forgetful of right things ? 

By all means ; and therefore, when thy tongue over-bitter 
Is toward Brutus henceforward, deeming as to those things 
That thy mother chides (Kcprofictv), not thou, I will endure it* 

Shaksfeare, Julius Casar, iv. 3. 

VI. 

This royal infant, may she have God propitious. 

Though in cradle, promises (tvxofJiai) to this land 

To be a giver of countless blessings, 

"Which with time will shine forth : she shall be set forth, 

(But few of the present [vw] men shall see this,) 

To the princes then and to those after 

A certain glorious pattern, for there was not iji Saba of old 

So much love of sage wisdom (vpovoia) and virtue, 

As one day shall be in her; all things that for a prince 

(fcoipavos), ^ 

And all that are becoming for virgin dignity (o-c/jtvjj irapOeyi^), 
Shall exist in her, and shall doubly be manifested. 
The truth shall always nurse her (TraiScvw) tenderly (<^t\(i)s) ; 
Holy thoughts shall always counsel her well ; 
She will win the love of men and their fear at once, 
Por she shall be most dear to her subjects ; 
But her enemies shall shake {<j>pC(rcro)) like an earth-born ear* 

of-com, 

1. 27* ** Laughing-stock.'' From ^,dKTla■^la an object for kicking, 

the first person of the perfect pas- 1. 31. In tragic dialogue, an af- 

sive, a derivative noun in fia, fxaros firmative answer to a question is 

is often formed, to express the ob- oiten expressed by 7c. 

ject or subject of the action of the VI. 1. 3. From a masculine ia 

verb : thus, from vaiCw ** mock/' rip, as Soriipf the feminine is formed 

irauyfia ''subject of mockery/' or in eTjpa. 
''laughing-stock;" from Aa/cTf^w, 
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Hanging (vevciv) their headto the ground for sorrow (pfor.) • 
AH that is good is growing with her ; 
In her time (iirl t^o-Sc) every man, sitting by his vine, 
Shall reap the gifts of the earth, a feast sown-by-himself, 20 
With his friends singing-in-concert (^oiSctv) the joyous song 

of peace. 
God (to Ouov) shall be rightly known among men ; 
And those about her shall clearlv learn fully 
The perfect way of honour, lookmg on her, 
For the sake of illustrious deeds rather than of birth 
Desiring to have the fair crown of gloiy. 
And these things are not fated to die with her, 
But as, if ever dies the celebrated bird. 
The maiden phoenix, there arises from her ashes 
A certain new bird, an equal wonder with the former : 30 
So she, released from this mortal darkness, 
Shall leave this glory to a certain noble man. 
Who, a successor shining (<^avcis) from her honoured ashes, 
As some bright star, honoured equally (neut, adj.) 
Shall be established, enduring for all time* 

Shakspeare, Henry VITI. v. 4. 

t 

vn. 

Old man, you are bringing before us (cwrayw) a certaiu 

strange (v7r€p^v^s) suit; 
But yet the path which you walk in is lawful. 
The laws of this city are not able to stop you. 
Merchant, are you under penalty (vttoSikos) to this man ? — 

Yes, he says. 
And do you confess that you contracted these contracts 

(^(vfipoXaiov) ? — 
I confess it : I contracted them, and I deny not asserting the 

not having contracted. — 
But then it is meet that you take pity on this man, Hebrew. — 
Por what compulsion j^rc^* me? tell me this plainly. — 
Compassion is not of constraint, but it is (aor.) gentle, 9 
And it drops as the verdure-giving (^A^Dpos) dew from the sky, 

1. 28. The second s^rllablein irtpi- VII. 1. 4. See note on v. 31. 

kXvtos may be lengthened, though 1. 10. An adjective often is used 

a mute and liquid seldom lengthen in the sense of imparting or com- 

the preceding vowel of a com- municating its quality, xKwphs 

pounded preposition. green^ or that makes green. 
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Watering the ground beneath with precious drink : 

And it is twice blessed (x/»7oto$) ; for equally (cf to-ov) it 

benefits 
The giver and the receiver {aor, parts.) and always in the 

highest 
It is implanted highest, more for the well-throned 
Sovereigns becoming than the gold-plated (xpv^n/Xaros) crown; 
The sceptre indeed indicates the powers of temporal (Ovriro^) 

sway, 
Being an associate with honour and sovereign (TravrcX^s) 

authority, 
In which consists (Kcirai) the awful majesty of kings : 
But. compassion is above (fcpctWcov) this sceptre bearing, 
Por it has its throne in the hearts of sovereigns, 20 

And is an associate with God himself from the beginning; 
And all the powers among mortals then (rquucavra) 
Are most like to the Divine Power 
When most justice hath been mingled with compassion. 
Do thou then, though alleging just things, consider this well, 
That with justice none shall be saved. 
As many mortals qfiisas look on the sun : 
When then in prayers we beseech the Deity (to ©cibv) 
To shew (vcfui)) compassion to men, these prayers us 
Teach by all means to shew compassion to each other. 30 
And I speaking-out these things, wish of pleas 
Those that are thine, to mitigate the justi(;e ; 
Which if thou follow, this grave court (Ihpai) before thee (oSe) 
It behoves to bear a just vote against the merchant. 

May the deeds of myself fall on myself, on my head, 
For I ask to obtain what the law gives, 
The lawful penalty of the contracts. 

Shakspeare, Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

VIII. 

When (^vtV av) opportunity of evil deeds is present, how 

For the most part it easily persuades to do evil deeds I 

For if thou hadst not been present nigh me. 

On whose body was-inherent a stamp (xapaxr^/)) 

And a plain sign, which fully-shewed thee ready 

To dare things which bring disgrace on those daring them, 

]. 26. ''That/' 5^ o?v6Ka,apleo. 1. .30. Crasis of the article, 
nastic form frequent ia tragedy. twice. 
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This murder would not have come into mj mindy 

But I, having observed thy abhorred aspect, 

Seeing thee a most excellent co-operator in bloodshed (at/Aa), 

And utterly-wicked and bold in dangers, lO 

Cautiously in secret words, riddled-upon (alvurcrofiaL) 

The slaying of the boy Arthurus, sounding thee : 

And thou to have the reigning kin^ friendly 

Wishing, slowest wilfully a princely boy. 

Por if indeed merely once thy head 

Thou hadst shaken, or then hadst hesitated, when 

I said what I proposed to do, but not openly, 

Or hadst turned thine eyes upon me, as doubting (afjL7jxav€Lv)y 

And hadst claimed-of (o^ioo)) me to tell thee plainly what 

things I was saying, 
I should straightway have been dumb from shame, 20 

Foregoing the counsels of my former thoughts, 
And thy fear would have occasioned fear in me. 
But thou well understoodst my suggestions by nods. 
By which again thou signifiedst thy meaning (Xdyo?) : 
Tea truly (^ ixrjv) thou agreedst with fearless heart, 
And then eager with savage hand thou didst 
This deed, of which to tell the name alone 
Both my tongue and thine equally was ashamed. 
Begone, base doer, nor look on me more. 
I am abandoned by my nobles, and there mock my country 

(TToXts) 30 

Hostile armies in the very gates ; 
And even in the -very flesh of this body. 
Within these both of blood and of breath 
Confines, civil war agitates all things 
Between me and the avenging-furies (aAaoTcop) of my kins* 

man. — 
It is fitting to arm thyself against other enemies, 
But let there be peace to thy soul with thyself: 
The boy yet lives, for this hand a maiden 
Is yet, having done none at all of the things thou speakest of, 
Nor hath it been blood-stained with murderous drops, 40 

VIII. 1. 10. " Utterly," with an are often expressed by the cor- 

adjective, often by a compound responding adverbs with the ar- 

with vaif ; " utterly wicked," irc^i- tide, 6 irplvf 6 yvv, 6 iciKai, ^ 

vdvripos, lfl'6(Ta, k.t.A. 

1.21. Certain adjectives, /ormer, 1.23. ** My suggestions, counsels, 

preseni, ancieni, future, and others, sayings," &c. T&/t^ often. 
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And of deadly intents the base-counselling (allcrxpofiyjTK) 
Motion (opfirj) no way stole into (inr€px€cr6ai) this heart. No. 
But in the man before-thee (oSc) thou hast wronged his nature, 
"Who am fierce-looking in appearance without, 
But within I cherish a disposition too gentle ((^.gentler than) 
To slay an innocent boy with fell hands. 

Shaksfeare, King John^ vr. 2. 

IX. 

Come hither, hither, Hubertus, noble head, 

Dearest one, we owe thee not a small debt, 

And in the enfoldings of this flesh a soul 

Besides, which from thy loyalty of old 

Is conscious that it has received good, and purposes one-day, 

In-return-doing thee good, to lay on thee twice as great an 

obligation. 
And not ever of thy oaths which thou swarest freely 
Has my remembrance died, dearest one, but on the tablets 

of my 
Mind {plur,) they live for ever, carefully (cv) written. 
Come then, reach out to me thy right hand. 10 

I was ready-to-say something indeed, but these things to a 

better 
Opportunity having adapted (Trpoo-aTrrctv) I will declare, for 

almost in-some-respect 
Shame forbids me (I call-to-witness heaven) 
To tell thee how much honour I pay thee, Hubertus. — 
King, I owe thee many thanks for these things {gen,), — 
Not yet, friend, hast thou to say this justly, 
But know assuredly thou shalt have ; and though time creep 

very-slowly. 
Still one day there will come, there will come a season to do 

thee {aor.) good. 
I was indeed ready-to-say somewhat, but let those things fare 

well (vpo)(aLp€iv) : 
For now the bright (iiriaTjfioi) orb of the sun 20 

Blazes through the clear-sky (aWpa), and the proud day 

IX. 1. 1.. LoDg « of a proper by o, Publias nJxXtos; short ti is 

name in any other language is often elided, Lentolus A4yT\os, Ca- 

generally expressed in Greek by talus Kdrhos. 

ovf Julius *loi\ios; u when merely 1. 11. See note on III. 16. 
lengthened by position is expressed 
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Leading a train of empty delights 

And full of wantonnesses and of gawds, the words 

That <vre mine abhors : but if for me the brazen-mouthed 

Bell, clanging forth his iron-tong^ed voice, 

Announced the mid-course {^va,y3hjav) of the nightly revolution; 

If this place, where we are standing, of graves 

Was some mound, and thou wast standing bj me 

Stung (Scucvw) with the goads of countless wrongs (yPpurfia) ; 

And if the surlj melancholic spirit 30 

Curdled thy blood, and rendered it sluggish, dense, 

Which, now ever bounding both up and down. 

Tickles {kvl^(i}) the veins {Gr. canals) of the mortal body, 

And into men's eyes inspires (ifiPaXXto) foolish laughter, 

And elates their cheeks with idle merriments, 

A. feeling opposed to my purposes ; 

And if thou again couldst see me without eyes. 

And hear me without the hearing fountain^ 

And answer-me-in-turn again without tongue, 

Practising intuition (fwova), being blind, destitute of (3ixa) 

ears, 
Dumb in regard of ill words ; I then might (Av), 
Nothing regarding the espial of day, 
I might, I say, tell thee all my counsels ; 
But now I must (av) not tell thee — but still I love thee 

exceedingly. 
And certainly I deem thee to be friendly- minded towards me. 

Shakspeare, King John, ill. 3. 

X. 

Come on, come hither, Hubertus, many things to thee of old 
We-owe-in-return for thy former attachment: 
And, dearest one, the soul which this body surrounds 
Knows well indeed' that it has received good ofthee^ and to 

advantage 
Will repay this debt, in-turn-doing thee good. 
And for thy oaths which thou swarest willingly {adj,) 
With us there dwells (xcur^ai) gratitude alive and not de- 
parted. 
Give, I pray thee (8^), me the pledge of thy hand. There is 
somewhat which to say to thee 

1. 30. Ti; is oontinfially found, translation into English, 
without easily admitting of distinct X. L 2. See note on VIII. 21« 
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I purposed (jitXXu!) just-now, dearest one, but to a better 
Opportunity having suited it, I will-speak-it-out hereafter. 10 
However this at least know clearly, I am ashamed to tell 
How kindly I feel (<fipov€iv) towards thee, and love thy 
head. — 
King, of a truth I have boundless gratitude towards thee. — 
But there is nothing now indeed for which this 
To say it behoved thee, but there shall be in after-time : 
For a day shall come, though it may chance with slow foot, 
On which clearly by deeds will I shew my good-will. 
Be it so. A certain tale, indeed, I wished to tell to thee : 
Though to be silent is better ; for in heaven 
The sun is driving, and the day in pride (plur,) 20 

Wantoning, and in a multitude of frivolous delights, 
Looks on us, and will not endure this 
Word hearing. Por if now the brazen-mouthed 
Bell was clanging in the middle course of night ; 
If here, where we stand, a corpse-receiving 
Grave-heaped enclosure was ; and thou under countless 
His wast labouring, having suffered the extremes of extremes ; 
And for thee fiome melancholic savage-minded resentment 
Was keeping thy blood curdled and thickened, 29 

Which for the most part is w,ont to boil, and in the channels 
To bound lightly, and in the eyes empty-minded 
Mirth hath kindled, and the convulsed 
Cheeks with childish laughter distends, 
Which to these counsels which I have extremely 
Hostile abides (per/,) ; if thou without eyes 
Knewest how to see, and without ears my 
Voice to hear, and to answer again 
Having a dumb expression, in thought alone 
Hearing me and seeing me and speaking to me ; 
Neither should the sleepless espial of day, 40 

Nor the eye of the sun, have restrained me 
So as not to utter my whole mind to thee : 
But now I must not tell thee ; but still I love thee, 
And thou at least also equally lovest me, as I believe. 

Shakspeare, King John^ iii. 3. 

1. 22. See note on V. 27- fixed to words to which we cannot 

1. 34. The article, to imply ex- prefix oar article. 
oeUence or dignity, is often pre- 
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XL 



Prince, time bears on his shoulders a certain wallet, 

Where he carries alms (irrtoxucal Tpofjxu) for oblivion 

That is swelled out with ill-requited kindnesses. 

These scraps from ancient good deeds {Gfr. things well done) 

At once are performed and devoured ; 

Now they are, and the-same-day they are forgotten (perfJ), 

Then close to follow up the things done 

Preserves the fair-beaming brightness of glory ; 

Eut on-the-other-hand, he that giveth up, just-like mail 

Botted with rust hangs (impeff,) out-of-the-way, 10 

Taking-pride in the anciently-glorious monument. 

Go, seize, seize the forward path ((?r. path hence), 

Por renown travels in narrow ^a^^, 

Where one runs not that hath not run singly-treading. 

Hold fast, hold thou fast the way, for emulation then 

Genders blossoms of countless children. 

And every one of these in succession dogs thee (Kvyqyereiv) ; 

And if thou be turned aside (jen, abs.) or fall out-of-the 

course, 
Like to a tide falling-in-upon-thee. 

They outrun thee, leaving thee last. 20 

And, farther, thou shalt lie stretched out (c/craSiyv), a ground- 
fallen 
Kicking-stock to those placed last : 
As any gallant horse fallen in the first-ranks 
Both trampled upon and stricken down. 
Therefore that the newly-done deeds of these 
Should prevail over thy old ones, even though they be greater. 
There is the utmost necessity : for of a well-mannered host 
To the feelings variously-turning time is similar, 
Who those indeed setting forth with pliant (vy/oos) 
Hand dismisses {aor.), but of-a-truth the new-comer 30 
Grasps with flying outstretchings (Treraa-fm) of arms. 
Laughter then commences indeed cheerful. 
But lamentation is a companion to it departing. 
By the gods, let not in-any-wise virtue hunt for 
Reward of its former being, for high birth, 
Courage, wisdom, beauty, zeal, 

XL 1. 22. See note on V. 27. vp^ yevMcu ; the infinitive for tba 

1. 35. " Of its former beiD^," rod abstract noun, as we often find. 
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Friendship, love, good-will — in a single word, all things, 

Are-yassals (icXvci) of envying and blame-loving time : 

For, in generic relationship, kindred 

Nature binds together all, so that with one-waj-flowing 40 

Beports they extol new-born gawds, 

Though moulded in ancient forms ; 

And 80 that dust leafed-over {-xy^oim) with thin gold 

They honour above gold that is dimmed (^(p<L^o)) by dust. 

And each present is-naturally-disposed (aor,) to reverence 

the present object. 
Whereupon, be not surprised any more, 
Because the present meetings of the Greeks 
"Worship Ajax : for of things unsteady (ooraTos) 
By the rush, easily to-be-caught is naturally (7r€<^u#c€) 
The mortal eye, but not by things motionless. 50 

The popular cry of old was thine indeed. 
And now it might be, and again will be, 
If thou wilt not hide thyself in a living tomb. 
And thy glory sealed up in tents 
Wilt not hedge in, thou who here excelledst (part,) often 

with the spear, 
Who madest emulous missions among the gods. 
Who dravest Mars to strife of hands. 

Shakspeare, lYoUus and Cressida, iii. 3. 

XII. 

Do not, I-pray-thee (^a), these things at least. Long since 

of silver 
Some little treasure by a sparing life 
I have saved, while being the servant of thy father, 
Having prepared this as a foster-nurse for grey hairs, when 
Lame-making old age shall fall on my joints ; 
A^e, I say, heel-trampled and cast aside : 
Do thou, pray, receive this at my hand : and may He, that 

day-by-day 
Provides sustenance for sparrows and ravens, 
Be to me also a sustainer of my life henceforth. 
See, this is it. All this I give thee ; 10 

And willing with thee willing at least I will go as servant. 
I am indeed an old man as to appearance, but still I am 

strong ; 
For in my youthful bloom cultivating sobriety (art and infin.) 
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My healthy blood T never with the flame 
Of maddening drinks tainted, nor shamelessly my strength 
Did I melt-out-of-me, pursuing baneful wantonnesses. 
Therefore the old age of him-before-thee, as a winter any time 
Hath come strong, is cold but still kindly. 
Come, I beseech thee, all things whatsoever a youth 20 

Could, I will do, labouring for thy sake. — 
O most excelletit spirit, how thou among the men of old 
Shinest-forth in generous constancy of soul, 
Who with genuine zeal for their lords 
Toiling bare-hardships, not for the sake of gain : 
But now among men the contrary things are-usual. 
And none is willing to labour for his neighbours without hire : 
And every one having won his hire easily. 
As quick as possible gives up his former diligence again. 
But by thee, beloved head, not such things are resolved on. 
However at least, old man, tilling a withered tree 31 

Thou art labouring in vain, a tree, I $ay^ of which the de- 
cayed branches 
Will not produce even one flower, the harvest of toils. 
But, if it seems good, we will flee together to a foreign land; 
And before that we exhaust these moneys. 
Perhaps we may find for ourselves a little and a peaceable 
Maintenance, and an end of our wandering, as we roam.-- 
Go thou, and I will follow thee to the end, 
As long as my life holds out, my son. 
Zealously with a faithful and constant mind. 

Shakspeare, As You JAke lit ii. 3. 



XIIT. 

It cannot be that not a most honourable disposition 
This priest still had, though being low-born, 
Por from his cradle he was always indeed among the Muses, 
And those things he handled accurately, and he was ex- 
ceeding wise, 

XII. 1. 26. *' The contrary the middle future, ^ev^ovfiat,' 
things," tA ^niraKitft the adverb 1. 37. " As we roam," by the 

with the article instead of the ad- present participle, in dual number, 
jective. XIII. I. 1. "It cannot be," ovk 

1. 34, <p€^e9f like many other Hffri. 
verbs in Attic, has for its future 
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And he plied a persuasive and honej-tongued mouth ; 

To his enemies indeed rough-of-address, bitter, 

But to his friends sweet, as never summer was. 

And if then he desired gains insatiably, 

(For this way he erred, I say not otherwise,) 

However to give at least, and with a very liberal hand, 10 

He was forward, mistress ; and there witness for me 

The works of this man, the .twin seats of the Muses, 

The goodly pair which he founded in you, 

Ipsoecus, and thou, fair-turreted Oxonia, 

Of which one indeed fell at-the-same-iuncture ((vfifiirpm) 

with him, 
For it willed not to be left by him that founded it ; 
Eut the other, though still wanting the being completed at 

least. 
Is both so renowned as to its exceeding-wise art, 
And of a truth so much increases day-by-day. 
That his name shall not die, but him shall celebrate 20 

The whole earth, for the sake of this ever-remembered deed. 
At his fall {part, aor!) indeed I should most deem-him- 

happy, since 
Already at that time in the first place, indeed, in time at 

length 
He became-acquainted-with his own heart himself, 
And found bow great a prize it is to be lowly-minded 

(a-fUKpov <l>pov€Lv). 
And of a truth, greater than one of roan's gift, a certain 
Honour, time, as it grew old, conferred on him ; 
In dying itself, he died worshipping Q-od. — 

Would that (ci yap) dying 1 may find some such 
Herald, who will set forth my deeds of my life, 30 

And will gird-round (TrcpurrcXXa)) me an unfading (ouc^paTos) 

glory, 
A true mouth faithful equally with thee at least. 
Per, whom living I hated most of mankind. 
Per the sake of the words and the just feeling (ff^povrffia) 
Of thee, who hast spoken truth with modest mind, 
Qim I honour dead — may he obtain peace ! 

Shakspeare, Henry VIIL iv. 2. 



1. 13. tfJLtv is here to be shortened on the last syllable, as we find it in 
Sophocles continually. 

E 2 
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XIY. 

One being inexperienced in wounds jests at scars. 

What object do I see P from above the bouse what in the 

world 
Brightness brake forth ? The risings indeed of the sun 
This light is, and liilia is the sub. 
But come, awaken thee, fair-beaming sun, 
Kill the envious moon, for also with sorrows 
Hath she all melted away already, and is withering, 
Overcome by the beauty of thee at least, her maid. 
Serve not now any more her that envies thee, 
And the virginal vest which thou wearest upon thee, 10 
!For it is green and sickly, and it none but 
Fools wear, as quickly as possible put thou off*. 
My lady hath appeared, of my heart 
The dearest object (plur.) — how I would she knew this! 
She speaks somewhat, she speaks, and still sftid nothing: 

what then ? 
The voice of her eyes charms me, and I will answer. 
Why, I pray, am I shameless ? she addresses not me. 
Eor in heaven such as are-the-fairest {KoXXurrevofiai), 
Some two stars, having business (dUrxoXcii/), of the maiden 
Are imploring the eyes, until they come back again, 20 

To shine down in the spheres of them : 
And what if, being-changed-in-abode, in the dells (wrux^) of 

heaven 
Were those e^es, and those stars in the maiden's head ? 
In truth, in-comparison-with the maiden's bright cheek, 
The stars would be obscured, as a torch by the sun ; 
And her exalted eye through heaven 
Would send forth a far-beaming blaze, of the birds the songs, 
The morning son^s I sai/, exciting, as if darkness had fled. 
See how she has leaned (Jtxta with aor, part.) her cheek on 

her hand ! 
Would I were a glove upon that right hand, 30 

That I might touch (indie.) that cheek ! — 

XIV. 1. 10. *' Which thou wear- Gr. ** how she ought to know." 
est upon thee/' iirafiirlffxofuu, with 1. 28. ** As if darkness had fled/' 

double ECcnsatiTe. . • &$, with genitiye absolute. 

1. 14. ** How I would she knew/' 
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Ah me — 
She spake : bright divinity, speak again ; 
Eor so, so shinest thou aboye me, 
A night-gracing (wicrurcfiFos) ornament, as from heaven 
A winged messenger appears to men, 
And they astonished turn up their eyes, 
And lean back, and on the lazy-paced (jSpaSvoroXos) 
Clouds the god they behold riding. 
Navigating with wings the bosom of the air. — 40 

O Ilomeon, wherefore, I pray, art thou Eomeon ? 
Deny both thy father and thy name ; but if thou wilt not, 
Swear to abide a faithful lover of me (ode), 
And I stand aloof from both house and race. 

Shakspeare, Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2. 



XV. 

To-day I myself with prince Amicus 

Crept after the man, of an old oak 

Beclined under the shade, of which oak the ample-enfolding 

Boot stooped-forward, overlooking the streams, 

Which brawl flowing-along this wood : 

Whither also some wretched stag, who elsewhere had been 

maimed, 
Injured somewhere by the huntsman's hands. 
Came up for the deadly breathings-forth of life : 
And truly such lamentations the unhappy animal 
Eaised, prince, that almost his hide even 10 

Was bursten asunder with hardly-breathed sighs : 
And from his eyes down his innocent nose dense 
Drops of tears coursed one another, 
A piteous chase to look on ; and thus he densely-haired 
XiOoking sluggish, and by the melancholy 
laches much observed in this time, by the extreme 
Brink {plur.) of the swift streams was standing. 
Increasing them with tear-flowing tide. — 

What, I pray, said laches ? did not he some sage 
Maxim utter about this sight before him ? — 20 

Yes, and diversifying it in countless ways he compared it. 

XV. 1. 2. Cnsia of the article 1. 21. See note on V. .31. 
Tov with h»Zp65, 

£ B 
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First indeed, prince, thus the circumstance that the beast 

Wept into the plenteous stream, did he touch ; 

Alas, alas, poor stag, thou the suhstance 

That ta thine, transferring, as it is instinctive in mankind, 

Givest more to him that had too much before. 

Then seeing him alone, abandoned, 

And neighbourless as for his fastidious fellows, 

Bightlj, said he, go these things, for truly of thy friends 

Calamity hath banished the influx. 30 

And seeing a multitude of stags full of pasture, 

Carelessly bounding past, and not calling to 

The wounded one to fare-well, he sorrowfully-speaks these 

things : 
Q-o, ye sinewy and fat citizens. 
Go ye, for thus now it-is-the-custom every where: 
"Why look ye on this utterly- destroyed one before you ? 
Thus both the country and the town and the mansions 
'Royal he inveighs-against with words that are upbraiders ; 
And besides he rails at this the life of us. 
In-one-word declaring surely these things, that overmighty 
Tyrants only, and lawless intruders, 41 

And worse than these are we, who the beasts 
Affrighting thus utterly ( Or, from-the-foundation) chine them 
In their own lawful abodes. 

Shakspbabb, At You Like Itt ii. 1. 

XVI. 

Not ever once, prince, a revulsion (hrurrpoxlyrj) of terrors 
Such-as- these have I had, now however (yc /i,^) fear pos- 
sesses me : 
Por some things indeed it was possible for us to learn, having 

heard 
And ourselves seen; and new things has announced (l)(ia 

with aor, part.) 
One present within, what horrible to lock on 
Portents the nightly watchmen have seen : 
In the mid streets a lioness brings forth 
Whelps : and the sepulchral abodes wide yawning 
Have given up the dead that were hidden (^perf. m,) below : 
And on the clouds* tops fierce warriors in mail, 10 

fiery mail, men crowded in bands 
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And squadrons, preserving the welUarranged order of fight, 

Arouse combat, from \s'hom blood-dropping dews 

Have dripped upon the< citadel beneath, 

And the air hurtled (jftpunrai) as if with warlike (a/)et^ros) 

din, 
And one might {Gr. it-was-at-hand to) hear horses' neighings, 
And the groan of men fallen in slaughters : 
And with weeping and wailings shrieking ghosts 
Overspread the city : assuredly these things past describing 

{Or, greater than speech) 
Have appeared, Csesar, and me at least they confound with 

terror, — 20 

"What, I pray thee, is avoidable, for which from the highest 

gods 
The fate-assigned issue abides immovably ? 
Still Caesar shall go forth, since equally to men. 
To all and to me, is there concern with these predictions, — 
When the poor indeed die there appears no 
Comet star, but heaven itself blazing 
Shews afore {perf. m.) to princes deadly fate. — 
Even many deaths have the feeble-minded of men 
Endured before dying, but a brave-souled man 
Tastes {aor,) once the fated end. 30 

But that man should fear, that) of whatsoever things there is 

knowledge. 
Of all wonders appears to me the highest : 
Since, at the destined season, no- wise to-be-escaped 
Pate brings the inevitable end. 

Shakspea&e, Julius Casar, iv. 3. 

XVII. 

Worms (cvXyj) and tombs and monumental (imrvfifiios) in- 
scriptions 

Are to be with us the remainder of our talk ; 

Come, let us write on the dust, making tablets (StXrova-OaC) 
of it 

The tearful tokens of grief with dew of the eyes. 

And guardians of our houses, and inheritors of our possession 

XVI. 1. 23. The present of cl^i the force of a perfect. 
and its compounds has the force of XVII. 1. 2. " Are to be,'' &y, 

a Intiire, jost as that of fjnu has with optative. 

E 4 
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Let US choose for ourselves : yet of a truth not these at least, 

since what are we fated (jitXXeLv), 
Departing (<^pouSos), to leave, except our hodies, to the earth 
Cast forth unhonoured, without the pomp (x^^) of-past- 

times (^ TTopoi) ? 
His indeed are our deep furrows, 

And we ourselves, and, in plain words, all things, 10 

Nor is there aught else our own (iStov) except death (Or. to 

die), 
And the sorry (cvrcX^s) model (rvTrtafia) of barren earth. 
Enough (oo-ov) only to cover the body with thin paste 

(TreXavos). 
By the gods, reclining on-the-ground (xafmi) let us recount 
In stories the sorrowful adventures of kings that have died : 
How some indeed war ("Apiys) hath undone ; and some from 

their thrones 
Have been cast forth (cfCTrco-cIv) ; and another the avengers 

haunt (iK<l>oP€iv) ' 
Of-those-whom he himself deprived of rule and of life ; 
And another slumbering in the night hath been undone ; 
And another by his wife by poisons ; by violence at least 

surely 20 

They all. For in the hollow cavity (kvtos) of the crown 
Which surrounds the mortal (fiporrja-iov) bead of a king, 
Death sits on thrones, and in it the antic (ic^rofios) 
Mocks at the royal (rvpawo^) ornaments of state, 
Allowing him the bare gift of air, for a time, 
A certain short time, scoffing at him (iyKaOv^pC^tiv) in cruet 

ways. 
And allowing him to look death with stern eyes, after-that 
Him he-hatb-made-utterly-conceited (eyxawoo)) with vain 

haughtiness. 
As if forsooth (8rj$€y) this fleshly encloser (tpKo^) of the soul 
Were fortified around with brass. Thus him with delights 30 
He humours (^oXttciv, aor.), and then comes the end, and the 

point pierces. 
The point, 1 my, of a little 2xtqi^ pierces this barrier (pvfui) 

of walls. 
And the king departs (peif,) disappearing (fjipovSo^) . Ko 

longer (ttXcov) shall there cover 

1. 9. '' Oar/' by the dative of the jective, tvvvxos, as often in Latin 
personal pronoun. nociumuH and diumus, " by night,** 

J. 19. •* In the night," by an ad- and •' by day." . 
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Any-one of you his head, nor with reverenoes too 

Solemn, for the future, shall mock at (^icartAXonrra)) a mortal. 

Forego your ancient respect— cast away of reverence 

The paternal traditions, and the ministerings (vTrovpyCa) of 

attendants ; 
Por ife are doing no other thing than mistaking me (dyvociv) 

continually to-this-time (8cvpo). 
At least of-a-truth, the same bread with you feeds me too ; 
Lacking I am pained (oXyu)), and I taste (mid,) sorrow ; of 

friends 40 

And of help I too have need (Sci icofic) : then, one subject to 

{yirrjKooi) these things. 
How forsooth (8^) was it fit to call to my face (dvravS^v) 

king by name (ace.) ? 

Shakspearb, Richard II. iii. 2. 



XVIII. 
Enow'st thou (per/.) not, of a truth that heayen's searching 

(ftOOTT/pftOs) 

Eye, whenever (c^* &v) below the well-rounded earth 

Concealing itself, it gives light to the regions beneath, 

At that time bandits and fierce robbers 

Boam here concealed in darkness, - 

Bloody with violent outrage (vfipis) and slaughters ? 

But when rising up above this terrestrial 

Ball, he fires with rajs the loftiest branches 

Of the eastern pines (irevicrf), every where within the recesses 

Darting (taTrrciv) his light, the discoverer (cTrtb-KOTros) of un- 
hallowed deeds, 10 

Then straightway (rj^) murders, treasons, and at-the-same- 
time the forms 

Of deprecated (dircuicTos) crimes, of their nocturnal veil 

Bereft, openly and naked to view (aor. injln.) 

Stand beneath the light, and shuddering (per/, part,) with 
trembling 

Themselves at (7rpo«, gen.) themselves. And thus (oxravros) 
I say that this 

Plunderer and traitor in nocturnal outrages 

Long hath wantoned (part.), since the time when wandering 

We were- amidst those dwelling ((OKurfiivos:) beneath. 

But when he shall have seen from our eastern thrones 

E 5 
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Ub rising, a cloud of sbame 20 

Will dye the face^br him conscioas of his treasons ; 

Nor will he dare ever to look on the light of day, 

But will fear himself his own misdeed. • 

Eor not of the rough stormy sea 

The boundless water to wash off a king's 

Holy anointing is able, nor of mortals in the 

Counsels is there might, so that even God's 

Chosen deputy (yn-apxos) they can cast-forth from his throne 

(plur,). 
And as many as the enemy by force having collected leads, 
Against my golden crown sharp (ofvro/Aos) darts 30 

Cast-in-brass (xoXic^Aaros) aiming, God, opposed to 
Each of these, supplies a bright angel, 
A heavenly defender, for his beloved Richardus. 
And where celestials take part of (avXXafjLfidvcLv) the fightj 
It-must-be-that (avdyicrj) the weak courage of mortals fall, 
Por God fights for the right (to SUaiov) in all things (rravTo) , 

Shakspea&e, Bichard 11. iii. 2. 

Most excellent king, that thou from too soft feelings 

And from this harmful pity shouldst desist, it is fitting. 

Come, say, on what wild beasts looks the lion 

"With gentle eyes ? not on that which with violence 

Invades his lair : and to the mountain-traversing 

Bears, to lick (X^xjiajorOax) the hand of ivhom is it pleasing p 

Not surely that of those who from them before their eyes 

Carry off their cubs (cr/cvfivos) : or who boasts 

To have escaped the bites of the lurking (Kpv<t>u)%) serpent ? 

Not he that has fixed his pain-giving (dvuipos) foot on its 

back (j>lur.). 10 

And in truth, when trampled on at least, its little head 
The worm (o-kcuXt/^ ) lifts (mid,) in anger, and peck (Soicvo)) 
Doves in aid of (apiayo^) their little broods. 
But thou art not such, but when thy throne (plur,) 
Ambitious (vi/^iyXo^pcov) Uorcus aspired at (ppcYeaOaC) by 

force, 

XVIII. 1. 29. ** The enemy/' 6. arises the use in Greek of the 
From the use of the article with simple article to denote ** the ene-. 
fiky and Bh in opposition, probably my.'' 
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Smiling thou stood'sfc bj the man, when he looked upon 

(jpart.) thee 
With a hateful and brow-knitting {iyvia^pwo/i&os) counte- 
nance. 
And he, born the subject of others, not a king, 
Had forethought (irpovoui) for his son that he might become 

a king, 
And himself his own seed, like a father that-loves-his child 
(^iXorcKvos), 20 

Was forward (cnrcvSo)) to aggrandize : but thou, who art a 

king by birth, 
Having received from Q-od a most goodly son, 
Hast then consented (icaraimv) to cast him forth unhonoured 
From his paternal inheritance, a most unloving father 
Being proved by deeds. Seest thou not ? the races of birds 
Eear their young, thougJi not possessed (imiPokoi) of under- 
standing. 
And indeed it is fearful for them to look on the face (oTofjLo) 
Of men, but still their new-born issues (/SXaxmjfm) 
Who hath seen them not defending ? when with the vnngs, 
Which before at least terrified (cTrroTy/i-a/os) they used for 
escape, 30 

With these, and not with others armed. 
They join (^wawrctv, aor.) battle with man, if he climb (part.) 
For the robbery of their beloved nests,, and refuse not 
To buy the safety of their young by their death. 
I am ashamed of thee, my liege (ScWora), thus soft 
When I see thee. Why imitatest thou not the temper 

(^u<7i9) of these ? 
Would it not be a hard (Scivos) thing, that this youth. 
This beautifully-formed youth before-us (oSc), for his father's 

fault (ovv€Ka) 
Should fall from his ancient throne, and then at length (8^), 
Having begotten a son, should thus speak to him — 40 

What things my father's fathers won for me. 
My father thoughtlessly and carelessly lost ? 
A reproach not to be borne. But, by the gods. 
Look on thy son, king ; and looking upon this 
Manly countenance (^ftfui), the presage (jidvns) of happy 
fortune, 

XIX. 1. 32, 33. The words that form these two lines are unavoidablj 
iQtermized in the English. 

E 6 
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Be emboldened and be sharpened as to thj fearful heart 
To preserve the things now belonging to thee (irapaiv), and 

of them preserved 
To leave when thou art dead this hoj before-us the possessor. 

Shakspbarb, Henry VL Part 3, IL 2. 



XX. 

A prophet I appear to myself inspired (ppfiaxrOai) by the gods 
Just-now (apfioZ) to have become, and as one at-the-point-of- 

death these things 
I would say of him, whither (ttol) in regard to of fortune he 

will go on. 
It cannot be that ever this hot-minded insolence 
Should blaze forth a long time, since self-excited (avroo-crvros) 
Violent fire is wont soon to decline (juapaCvofiai) ; 
Small-rain (t/roicag) is lasting, but the suddenly roaring 
Hurricane (tv<^) is short, and any one speedily 
Hath fainted (dTrciTrciv), who at the first hastes on too much. 
Aye farther (ical firjv)^ the food hath destroyed many a 

gluttonous (Xlxyo^) one 10 

Eating immoderately ; and unsparing of its resources 
Light vanity (xXiS^) in the manner of an all-devouring cor* 

morant (Xdpos) 
At length (Or, ending) with-its-own-hand tears its own body. 
Surely fearful things sufiereth the awful throne of sovereigns. 
The highest veneration of this very-great earth, 
For this is the seat of Mars, and it hath become a second 
Island of the blessed, and haunt of the deities. 
And a fortress fortified by (vTral) nature, from infection (yoao^') 
To become a bulwark, and from hostile right-hand. 
And this is the flower of mortals, and is perfection {Or, the 

whole) in little, 20 

Just as (aTTcp) any stone, all-round, by the silver-spread 
Sea's encompassing (o-c^cvSon;) it lies surrounded. 
And that sea is constituted instead of a rampart for this land. 
And a defensive trench for its dwellings, of communities 
Less happy so as to fence-ofiT the envy. 
Yea, farther, this happy plain of the British land 
Hath been both the nurse and the teeming womb (belongs to 

the next line) of noble 
Sovereigns, and their much dreaded glory 
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Thej having received for the sake of both their blood and race^ 
Do then shine-out (Trpen-o)) among mortals, far from their 
dwellings 30 

[Both for their godly zeaFs and their high-bom valour*s 
Sake having been honoured] where for mankind 
Having died among the Hebrsei, a stubborn people, 
The divine Son of Maria received burial. 
And yet, dear though she be, and a land the dearest 
Souls nursing, and reaping honourable 
Reputation among men, jet, nevertheless now (ra vvy) 
[But I say it at the deathly breathings out of my life] 
Hath she been trafficked with, how do ye think, like (dXiyKta) 
To fields or to mean tenements (otKi/n^piov), 40 

She who ere this by the all-powerful billow 
Was held in, and her stony (KparaiXccos heUmging to next line) 

beach the envious assault 
Of the sea-dwelling god used-to-beat-off. 
But now on the other hand the land is bound in with dis- 
honour. 
With waxen blots (#07X19), and of covenants 
With rotten tablets, and she who hitherto always mortals 
Was wont to conquer, now hath been conquered shamefully 
Herself by herself; but if this reproach 
Ever should be no more (<^pov&>s) at-the-same-time-with (^/i.- 

/Urpm) my life, 
Of-good-cheer thenceforward will I bear death ( Or. to die) . 50 

Shakspkare, Richard IL ii. 1. 

XXI. 

Come on (cla) gales, will ye not of your furious blast 

Be unsparing {Or. spare nothing), so as to burst asunder 

your jaws ? 
Whirlwinds, and hurricanes, with grievously-cold inundation 
Drown (Trovrtfo)) the temples with the very pinnacles (dcTos) : 
Come ye joint-effectors of thought, glowing, 
Blazes, the vaunt-couriers of oak-cleaving thunderbolts. 
Burn ye (opt. with av) this my (d/ios) hoary head, and thou^ 
All-shaking (nvaicrclpa) thunder, beat-flat (o'^v/si^Xarciv) the 

well-rounded 

XXI. 1. 2. Insert fx^ oity as in ri irav ; JEBch. Prom. G30. See also 
8^Ta fjLfWfis fiii oh ycyuvlffKUv rh ^sch. Eumen. 290. 8T4. 
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Earth's thick rotimditj, and the moulds of nature 
1?eariDg asunder (aar.parL) spill the germens 10 

As many as give-birth-to (cic^vu) the faithless race of men. 
Be thou (aar.) glutted wi/A roaring (/)iiff.),and burst onmey 

fire, 
Spout (icaxAa{ci>), rain, for neither fire nor winds. 
Not rain, not lightnings have I b^otten (^o> with aor. part.)^ 
Never have I condemned faithlessness on your part (Gr. of 

you), no. 
Never have I placed-in-your-hands sovereignty, not with 

children 
Equally ^oftif/y {neut, plur. uros) have I addressed you ever, 

neither-in-retum (^sxiXiy) 
Owe-ye-back any service to me. 

So then (ir/)09 ravra) be ye glutted hurling down on me 
Horrible things, and here I (plur.) stand your slave 20 
A feeble (Gr. jointless) poor dishonoured old man. 
But-yet sUm^h-minded tools (vaigpcn^) I call you, 
You, who with a pernicious pair of maidens 
Having joined (fvvop/ioju) high-engendered battles 
To this hoary (Xcvkov^) head of one so old (r^XucocrSc) 
Do-despite (vj^ptifciv) foully, for how was not this foul P 
But now let the greatly mighty godg who the high-raised 
Dreadful strife of opposite-blasts (6?r. contrary-blowing dis- 
cord), this-before-us (oSc) maintain, 
Zet the gods, iMy^ search out those hostile to them. 
Tbou there (ovros) ! and why shudderest thou not ? who in 

thy mind (plur.) 30 

Art-conscious that thou livest with {Or. living with) undi- 

vulged crimes (ap.irkajaifUL), 
Unsmitten by justice : begone, blood-stained hand, 
Hide thou thyself — hide thyself, O false-swearer 
In speech good, but in deeds that art {Or. being) impious. 
Be ye shaken-to-pieces (oor.), crafty one, whosoever secretly 
Stealing-on (ywepxpimi aar.) and even (yc) maintaining spe- 

ciousness {Or. the specious), hast dared 
To become the slayer and assassin of mortals. 
Come firth, O pollutions sealed-up-within. 
That ye let-loose, your bars having been broken, these terrible 

(^^0^09) 

I. 9. tr^Aos is not only the axis, but the whole sphere. See Stephens's 
Thesanros on the word. 
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Summoners should crj-grace (o-aivo)), it is meet : but not that 
I should, for what belongs to me (rafia) 40 

Are rather ilh suffered than ilh done. 

Shakspbare, Kinff Lear, iii. 2. 

XXIL 

Conceive now any season, when uiriting (ofioppoOSi) 

With murmur creeping slowly (fiohfy) the still (i/^efios) 

darkness 
rills the great gaping (afw^tx^tVo)) vessel of the aether. 
For through the hoUow-wombed night a sound, 
A certain double souTid hums in the intervals of war (^Aprji) 
Sounding-low (wn/^*"') indistinctly, so that the posted (perf.) 
Sentinels almost receive one from another 
Whispers, the secret interchanges of watch-words. 
And fires shine-opposite to fires, flame, 
Yellow Jlame, I say, breathing-out, looking through which 

the soldiery CAprji) 10 

Of both sides (^virXovi) sees the darkling countenance of 

both-sides 
And then of the horses, as of those raging-forth opposing cries 
To horses of the other army, the heaven-ascending neighings, 

full of boast. 
Fierce night through its ears, and the horsemen 
Within their tents their armourers (Gr, iron-smiths) 
Accoutre {koo^wv) with full armour, and by hammers 
With speed riveting the coats-of-mail so as to be well-&stened 

(cvTraycds ^x^) 
Already give-as-prelude (<^poifita^o/xai) a certain fearful sound, 
And from the fields the cocks (opvis) crow shrilly. 
And the brazen bell {belonging to the next line) announces 

the deep twilight, 20 

Jnasmuch-as (a)s) the fourth watchman is drawing-his-lot. 
And assuredly on that side, in the full-manning of their army 
Priding themselves, and in light-minded thoughtlessness 
The hot and too high-minded soldiery of the Gauls 
Por their antagonists {avBayLO\Xoi),iho%erated equal to nothing, 

1.41. See Soph. (Ed. Col. 248. two corresponding words, UrcXovs 
XX 1 1. L 11. Place together the liirXovv, 
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Are trafficking with dice ; and among them there chides 
Manj a one the slow-paced night, with what lingering 
And hou)*ixi the manner (plur.) of a hateful and deformed 

witch (ayvprpia) 
She limps dragging-forth along the road her lame foot. 
But the others, like easy yictims, at-the-point-of-death 

(Oavov/x€vosi)f 30 

The British men patiently hj their fires 
Are sitting, pondering on the morning conflict ; 
And having at the-same-time hoth the gesture of sorrowing 

ones. 
And fleshless cheeks, and 
Ghimiture not unexercised in battles 
Before the moon, the eje of night, to look upon. 
They appear (irphm) the likenesses of terriiying (Ifi^Po^) 

shades. 
Now of this utterly ruined host, the majestic 
Leader, any one beholding, as both to tent and 
To fire, one at one time, another at another time, he tuma 

his steps (Ch, foot), 
How could one not praise : " O gods, grant that glorious, 40 
And not unheralded, such a head may become!" 
For then, going forth, he tends the whole army, 
And modestly salutes them, smiling at the same time ; 
Yea 'and (koX Srf) calls them kinsmen, friendly men. 
And fellow-countrymen, under three terms-of-address (irpwr^ 

<liO€y/JUi), 

Aye, and on his noble face at least there is not an indica- 
tion, 
, By how great an army he is conscious that he is surrounded 
(part.), 
Nor again yielding at all to the toil of wat-chings all night 
Hath he changed the bloom of his colour, but to-look-on he 

shines forth (irpeiro)) 
Eresh (vyt^?) and bearing-up outruns toil, . 50 

Ever retaining kingly and cheerful semblance ; 
So that if any one wretched pines away as to his pale eye, 
Looking on him, on-the-spot, he is emboldened, 
Whose liberal eye, like any sun, 

1. 39. One at one timey another ai in Tphs iXKor* ^AAov mifiov^ rpoa-- 
another time, by &\\ot* &?^0Vf as t^^yei, ^sch. Prom. 276. 
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Alone (cts), on all confers (x^^p^ofuu) a certain common bold- 
ness, 
Making-glow cold fear by friendly looks (avyri). 

Shakspeabe, King Henry V. Act iv., Chorus. 

XXIII. 

The present conflict (next line) appears to proceed as that of 

morning (ccd^ivo?), 
When the dying clouds (next line) join battle 
Against the light of the rising (arreWo)) sun ; 
And when the shepherd, warming his nail by breathings, 
Calls it neither night nor perfect day. 
Now indeed it sways (irpoa-ifyma) this way, as a great wave 
Which by constraint of the sea-tide (irovria Trkrjfifivph) 
Hath come to encounter against the blast ; and now it pre- 
ponderates there, 
As when the same sea (next line) any time, having been 

constrained (l^avay Ko^iS), 
Yields to the strong might of the winds : 10 

And at one time the sea prevails, at another the blast : 
And each (cicaTc/oos) in turn (jiipos) is stronger, and weaker. 
And always pressing breast (plur.) against breast, by force, 
A hard wrestler, holds out (Kofrr^ptiv) for victory. 
Yet neither graced-with-victory (koXAivikos), nor conquered ; 
And thus the terrible conflict is equally-balanced. 
Now by this bank will I lay down my body. 
And let the might of victory be thatparty^s whom (gen,) God 

wills. 
For my queen, and the chief Cliphordius, me 
Have thrust aside from the battle, giving out (cvSarcur^ai) 
words, 20 

And adding to them with an oath, that certainly most 
In my absence (gen, ahs,) the aff*airs prosper. 
Would I were no more ! but with God's permission it shall 

be said : 
For what are mortal affairs, except both grief and sorrow ? 
Alas me ! for I think he has met with (icvpo)) a happy life, 
Who was bom nothing else than a (rts) shepherd. 
And, as I <fo now, sitting on a hill (Xd^), 
And dexterously on dials drawing strokes (twos), 
Shewing the course of time, bears-to-the-end (cfavrXctv) life. 
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That he may learn the progress (Gr, foot) of timey how it 
proceeds, 30 

Just (ttotc) how much time will fill up the share of the hour. 
And how much the measure of the complete (rcXcor^opos) day, 
And how many days fill the period (kvkXos) of the year, 
And how much length of life a mortal may lengthen out. 

Shakspbarb, King Henry VL Act ii. Sc. 5. 

XXIV. 

Of a truth, the things which hope is wont (^eXciv) to propose 

abundantly 
In the beginnings (<f>poCfiu)v) of human plans, 
These abide not by the assurances of- fair-fruit {KaXKUafnrosi) ; 
Eor in the intricaeies {Or. folds) of the inordinately high<- 

raised (v^tfuyos) 
Peeds, necessities hard-to«resist spring up. 
As then, by the collection and conflux of sap (oiros), knots 

(irXoKrj) 
Foully harm the pine, sound before. 
Hindering it by tortive deviations (Sia(rr/3o<^o9 irXavrf), 
So that no more has it ever again (av^ts aS) straightened its 

growth, 
So neither, men, hath there sprung up now any new (ycoyovos) 

thing, 10 

That thus behind our former (n-opoi^cv) hopes we 
Have been left far, Tro/ (next line) being even on its founda- 
tions still, 
Though besieged seven years ; 
Eor doubtless also all of things done before. 
As many as we know inscribed upon tablets, 
Trial, hindering them, so as to reach not the mark, 
Has forccd-aside, and perverted (TrapaXXao-o-o)) by force. 
So that not to the stamp of the form {next line) which, the 

parent mind gave. 
Of the form, I say, indistinct and hard to discern, do they* 

correspond (ofAoppoOtlv). 
And why then, princes, such things as now we are busied in 

((TTrouSctfw) 20 

Are ye ashamed looking on ? deeming these things 
A reproach to us, when they are even nothing else than (TrXr/v) 
The impediments (dfi)3oX^) from (y^.) supreme (6 /icytoros) 

Jupiter, that 
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He may see among men firm perseverance (&r, to persevere 

firmly, airpiySa), 

Of which certainly the perfeetion (koXXos) in the good*wilI 

indeed of fortune, 
It is (c^ci) impossible for those seeking to find out : 
For both the man who is heartless (Mnrkayxvo%) in nature, 

and the brave-hearted man. 
And the fool, and whosoever was possessed (ctt^jSoXos) of sense 

And those who have learned well, and those of men who have 

not, and the dispositions 29 

Easily-flexible, and the hard ones, then (rrjivLKavTa) somehow 
All appear to be brothers (neut.) and akin. 
But when a stem and brow-knit (j^oifl>p\mfi€yos) 
Countenance showing (viafiqv), the goddess roars like (ottcos) 

winter, 
Then therefore the divine Fower breathing-out around 
A certain blast (^voi/fia), shared-by-all (koivos), as with the 

irresistible (a^piros) might 
Of a winnowing-fan (Xik/aos), parts the light things far-off with 

its breath : 
But to whatsoever there is weight and excellence together, 

this 
Is-laid- forth (TrpoKci/Aai) apart, rich in inborn strength. 
Prince, son-of-Atreus, duly (evato-ifuus) thy godlike (ne^ct line) 

seat 
Beverencing, !N'estor will consider (orKol/ofiaC) the words 40 
Which thou hast spoken last. In misfortune (to Svorrvxclv) 
Is (cvctmi) the true trial for men. 

Xnowest thou not, when the sea has been lulled still (oKvfmv), 
How many idle and very sorry boats 
Dare to navigate its calm (jEvque/xoi) bosom, 
Partaking (ivfifierUrxta) of the way with the all-magnificent 

ones? 
But if ever the rough Boreas (Gr. Boreal roughness) the gentle 
Thetis has angered, immediately you may look on 
The uninjured (cun/paros) form of the well- benched ship, by 

force 
Making-way (oSonroptiv) right through (SuafAvai) the liquid 

billows, 50 

And bounding aloft (we^dpaioi) between (neat line) hoth 

< heaven and 
The sea, in the manner (^Urj) of Pegasus, to speak of. 
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But the high-boasting one, she that just-now (op/xo?) idlj with 

rotten 
Sides dared to imitate lofty manners, 

Where I pray (S^) is she ? where now shall the boat be found ? 
Whj (oXA* rj yap), know that she keeps the recesses of 

harbours (vavAo^os wti^), 
Or surely has become a prey (fiopa) for the god of the sea 

(irdvTtos). 

Shakspkarb, TVoilua and Cressida, Act i. Sc. 3. 

XXV. 

Forgive me, maiden, for that (owcKa) not meeting a fit-season 

(Kaf/)6s), 

And not having been cautious as to this saying, I have terri- 
fied thee ; 

For I knew not at all that I should grieve (Jut. pari,) thy 
mind. — 
But however (ovv) since, in truth, in sorrow ( part.) thou 
hast chanced 

To see (part.) me, straightway the mournful (ttoXvottovos) 
calamity 

Made thee known, though thou wast (part.) before unknown 
to me. — 
I fear lest looking on me thou shouldst hate me (SLiroarvytLv) ; 

For I am (icvpQi) one that has announced words (sing.) of ill- 
tidings (KCMcayycXo?),— - 
It was I that erred ( Gr, I erred) in asking thee (part.) these 
things ; but thou 

Wast nothing in-the-world (irorc) else than the token of my 
misfortune. 10 

But tell me all; for I was not able then, in my terror 
(liarXaycura), 

To learn all the story (Or. all things) ; but now I could hear 
them willingly (^tXws). — 
But know thou at least, that they will renew thy sorrow. — 
I will not (ovfirf) in any wise (ttotc) be overcome by (^o-wf) 
the calamity. 

What was in truth the encounter of the battle P detail it, I 
pray thee (ir^aivc 8^). — 

XXV. 1. 8. A personal pronoun served in English, by the para- 
beginning a clause, and emphatic, phrasis ** it was . . . that . . .'' 
may often have the emphasis pre- 
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Our army indeed, being thoughtless of assault from the 
enemies, 
In tents, bordering on the new city, 
Was occupying a spot ill fortified ((tf^vpcoficVos) : 
When about evening twUight (StCXrjv tartrifkLv), from the oak- 
woods (S/3V/AOs), 

There approached a dust borne up (auopcio-^ai) from the 
ground (yrjOfv), 20 

And the sentries fled, and the camp was filled with 
Clamour, as (arc) the enemy (^en, abs,) were already near ; 
And with difficulty we assembled on horses as quick as pos- 

pible (<is raxo*)* 
In this time urged on at full speed (aTro pvrijpos). 
The hostile cavalry through the breast-work of trees (Scv- 

Passes, and quickly the trench that-ran-round (irtpiSpoixosi) 

in-a-circle 
The dauntless chivalry ("Apiys) of the enemy leaped over 

(8iaAAc(r0(u). 
Inconsiderately however, by their exceeding forwardness. 
They preceded the remaining multitude of their army. 
And the foot soldiery (Aca)s) had been left-behind a long wat/. 
Thus unsupported (fiovi^prjs) the bold horsemen 31 

Were following their leader (tnifmvTrjp); and then immediately 
All our equestrian host speeding-forth (avO^h) 
In front, and at the same time from flank (TrXevpoOey), them 

back 
Drive to the ground (ron-os) near the trench : 
Where at length (8^) the infantry (irc^^os crrpaTos) having been 

drawn up, immediately 
Protending lances received them fatally (rXrjfAovm), 
So that they had not powet' any how, forward, nor to the rear 

(TOVTraro)), 
To move, shut in on all sides with terrors. 
Thereupon he that is general of our army 40 

Crying aloud calls to the commander of the enemy. 
On terms on which it is reasonable for one that had been 

bi^avest (apiaT€v€Lv), and not by feebleness 



1. 25. tinros oolIectiTely, for adjective &<riceirTos. 
" cavalry ," is feminine. 1. 42. " It is reasonable/' tiichs 

L 28. ** Inconsiderately/' by the to come into line 43| as the two 

neater plural of the corresponding could not be entirely separated. 
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Of spear had been conquered, to surrender (ItSowan) the armj. 
But he on-the-other-hand, for bj the crest and long locks 
He was to be known (yvoirbi), to those broken bj the eques- 
trian charge (SpofjLoi)^ 
To his own men having given sign (ytvcLv), himself first in- 
stantly 
Urging his generous horse (anrov &wfia), the trench 
Leaped over, and they all followed him at speed (av^v). 
And at length the deed wa^^ done ; for smitten within 
The breast (plur,) by a two-edged weapon (a/i<f>'qKrjs Sdpu), the 
man's horse 50 

Himself indeed stands upright, breathing out fury, 
And shot off the rider (dfAjSan/s) afar ; 
And on high, above him fallen, the strong horse (tmreiov 

crBfvoi) 
Bounds, no more having remembrance of bridles. 
Princess, what trembling seizeth thee as to the knees ? 
It is better that I depart, and pain thee not farther. — 
No, I pray thee (85'"»)> ^or I will bear it ; therefore tell the 
whole. — 
"Upon them then, their leader fallen 
Beholding, there falls a dreadful daring of fury : 
And utterly forgetful of their safety, 60 

In manner of lions they raised (Icmyo-a) a desperate fight ; 
And we from anger at their all-venturing boldness, 
Slay them, nor earlier {irplv) an end of slaughter 
Did we make (JBrjKa), than {irpiv) that even the last fell. 
And where is the dead- body? this I farther-desire to 

know. — 
Maiden, we bare-him forth early; 
Twelve youths (^^cot) began the procession, from the army 
Selected according to distinction (df uo/xa) of high-birth, 
Bearing the corse, and all the army followed-afber. 
And a garland of fair (cuKapTros) laurel rested on the bier 

{Ifftrjirro Spotrrf), 
And to this the general himself kindly (cv<^/oova>s) 
Joined (dp/xo^o)) his own victorious (^koXKlvikos) sword. 

1. 49. The first syllable of ^ire- are often expressed by Tphs or 4irl 

vpaKTo may be elided after the long in composition with the verb, I 

fiDal vowel of 8^. farther desire, tcpoffxpiOn' 

1. 56. Bring together " and "... 1. 65. " Early," by an adjective 

<* not " into one word, jui7$f . c^os, agreeing with the object. 

1. 64. «* Farther," or in addition, 
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And he iras not withont-share of tears, at least, sioce 
Many vjere there among us, who the nobleness of the mind 
Of him and his gentle manners had known (fiaOdiv) ; 
And there was none who did not weep for him, and gladly 
Wonld the general have preserved him, but he did not 
Allow it, for purposely (OtXwv), they say, he sought death. 

Englished from a Translaiion, by Hermann, of Schiller's , 
Death of WaUenftein, iv. 10. 



XXVI. 

The dead calls me, he calls me, and with him (cv) of his 

followers (oirawv) 
The truly loving trusty-band (irCcrruiixa), as many-as with him 
Sacrificed themselves, as avengers to their dead chief, 
"Utterly blame my ungenerous delays. 
For they not even abandoned him when dead 
Who ruled them living, and to these things agreed (awiiv) 
Those, the slow-of-sympathy (Sv<raXyi}s) ; and shall I then 

(cTra) love life ? 
No, surely. For me too the garland that thy bier 
Crowns is woven (per/.). And what life is pleasant 
Without love at least ? but I will cast it away, 10 

Since he lies dead through whom once it was sweet. 
For formerly (to wplv), when I found-for-myself thee that 

lovedst me {iroOeLy), 
It then was pleasant for me to live, then joyful (Jem,) 
I used-to-look-on the golden-rayed light, 
Looking-forward-to (irpocrSoKo^v) the two greatest joys. 
Thou, thou didst stand at the gates of my life. 
Through which I then was entering (c2orafi€i)8civ) with doubt- 
ing (ofcvrjpQq) foot 
Quitting my maiden-chambers, and the recesses of the house 

(plur.)y 
And from countless suns brightness was shining forth : 
And thou wast appearing a propitious divinity, me, somehow 
beyond 20 

The dream-resembling days of youthful life, 

XXVI. 1. IC. Place the pronouns together, <r6, /lol, ah , , , 
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On the highest peaks of happj ezistencey readj-to-place 

(anjcrwv) ; 
And the feelings of which, as awakened from sleep, with new 

perception i<t>fnp/) 
I then became-sensible (al(TOdv€€rdai), having tasted them 

(yeyevfiivrj) for the first time (ra TT/owra), 
These were truly the happy life of the gods, 
Por then I first saw thy noble head. 
Bat then came destiny, and mercilessly with cruel hand 
Having grasped thy tender (jxaXOaKosi) body most dear to me 
Casts it forth an object-of-trampling (iran^fiosi) to the hoofs 

of warlike horses : 
Such is the fate of the honourable among men. 30 

Let then every one (ttcis tis) shun to be high-minded. 
The awful dispensers (Kparropcs) of the fate of mortals are- 
envious. 
And unseasonable joy moves the anger of the gods. 
We sow the good seed for fortune to rear, 
And the end proves whether the harvest is joyous or fatal. 
Alas! whenever a house is destined (/icAXctv) to fall, consumed, 
Immediately the collected clouds hide the sky. 
And the dart of lightning (Kcpavvios) issues even from the 

clear-sky (cu&a). 
And the earth from beneath sends forth subterraneous (xOo- 

vios) fire. 
And infatuated (olorpoirX^f) joy itself, blinded as to the eyes, 
Dashes the frantic firebrand against the blazing roof. 41 

Re-iranslaiedjrom a Trantlaiion, by Heruann, q/* Schiller's 

Wailensieinf Iv. 12. 



XXVIT. 

Thou judgest well ; therefore God to men, 

To difierent men^ hath divided (Suopi^o)) difierent offices 

(tcXos), 
Ever turning them endeavouring to motion (infin. j^ass, of 

KLV€IV), 

L 36. 4>cv, to be prefixed to the compound of $dWu» with ^i', fol- 
line, forming no part of it. lowed by a dative. 

1. 41. " Dashes agunst/' by a 
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Having assigned (^cW) them obedience as a certain mark and 

end. 
Thia one may see in the labouring bees, 
Which of-a-truth (8^), nourishing themselves according to a 

certain law of nature, 
Carefully (cv) persuade their numerous host to regulate itself 

(^KO(Tfirj<raL), 
For they have a king, and classes (•y«'os)* of officers. 
Some then, within, the well-regulated (evKoo-fioi) common^ 

wealth 
Administer (vc/xctv) as dispensers-of- justice (StKao-TroXos) : the 

merchandises 10 

Others as merchants toil-at abroad : 
Others, as soldiers (Or, spear-bearers), thoroughly-armed as 

to their bodies, 
Prey-upon (Xy^ccrOai) the soft flowers of summer with their 

stings. 
And bearing off the sppil, on joygus feet 
Approach the royal tent of their commander, 
And he in-his-turn (av), busied about (d/i^eTrwv) supreme 

(jieyurros) government (rupams), 
Oversees the workmen, in their dwellings golden 
Boofs moulding out, not without songs ; ^ 

And the soberer citizens in-their-tum the honey 
Kneading, and the labourers, the poor (axp^/xaros), 20 

Laying down their heavy burthen in the narrow gates, . 
And with a surly injunction (KcAcvor/xa) the stem-eyed 
Censor (koXoot^s) handing over to pale executioners (SrjfAtoi) 
The slothful drone (kt^^t}!/) . Prom which things I am taught 

the following things : 
That many things harmoniously (ovfu^cavcas) tending (<f>€p€Lv) 

to the same end 
May conspire (^fm-co-ciF) in opposite manners, 
As shot from many hands, many 

Arrows are aimed (oroxoiofxaL) well at one mark (yen,) ; 
As many ways lead (^epu) to one city, 
And many rivers to the common salt-water of the sea, 30 
And many lines to the same centre of the circle ; 
So countless actions once set-in-motion (klv€lv) to the same, 



XXVII. I. 6. " One may see," 1. 8. " They have," Gr. " there is 
Gr, '* it \ap0a9ible to see," far* l^tiy. to them." 

E 
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To the same^ I^ay^ end tending (fiaivetv), msj safely prosper. 
Then come on, king ; do thou indeed, going to OaUia, 
And Having divided carefully four parts of thy Eretanni, 
Hake-war (orpan^Xarcrv, aor,) against Gallia, having one |7ar^. 
With which thou shalt have all the land utterly-shaken 

(cicwXiTcra'a)). 

And if to us here not-even thrice as much force (arokoq ) 

PuUy-Buffice to repel the wild-beast from the gates, 

I^et us now (^) be worried (iTnOSwaaea-OaC), and from this 

land 
Let the name of valour and of good-counsel be lost. 

Shakbpeakb, Kinff Henry V, i. 2. 



1824. Medal. 

Abtibagtis. —Thanks, good youth ! 

Safe hast thou brought me to that holy spot 
"Where I did wish to die. Support me still. 
Oh, I am sick to death. Yet one step more : 
Now lay me gently down. I would drag out 
This life, though at some cost of throbs and pangs, 
Just long enough to claim my father's blessing, 
And sigh my last breath in my sister's arms. 
And Here she kneels, poor maid ! all dumb with grief. 
Bestrain thy sorrow, gentlest Evelina : 
True, thou dost see me bleed : I bleed to death. 

£y. Sayest thou to death ! O Gods ! the barbed shaft 
Is buried in his breast. Yes, he must die ; 
And I alas ! am doom'd to see him die. 
Where are your healing arts, med'cinal herbs. 
Ye holy men, your wonder-working spells P 
Pluck me but out this shaft, staunch but this blood. 
And I will call down blessings on your heads 
With such a fervency 
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1825, Class. Teipos. 

A. ' "Who is this that cometH from Idume ? 

"With garments deeply dyed from Botsra ? 
This, that is magnificent in his apparel ; 
Marching on in the greatness of his strength ? 

B. I, who publish righteousness and am mighty to save. 

A. "Wherefore is thine apparel red ? 

And thy garments, as of one that treadeth the wino-press P 

B. I have trodden the vat alone ; 

And of the people there was not a man. with me. 
I trod them in mine anger, 

And their life-blood was sprinkled upon my garments. 
Por the day of vengeance was in my heart, 
And the year of my redeemed was come. 
I looked, and there was none to help : 
Therefore mine own arm wrought salvation for me. 
And mine indignation sustained me. 
A. Strengthen ye the feeble hands. 
And confirm ye the tottering knees. 
Say ye to the faint-hearted : Be ye strong ; 
Pear ye not ; behold your Grod ! 
He himself will come and deliver you. 
Then shall be unclosed the eyes of the blind ; 
' The ears of the deaf shall be opened ; 
Then shall the lame bound as a hart, 
And the tongue of the dumb shall sing. < 

Per in the wilderness shall burst forth wa.ters. 
And torrents in the desert ; 
And in the haunt of the dragon shall spring forth 
The grass with the reed and the bulrush. 



1826. 

3b he translated into Greek Iambic Trimeters, 

Tee. EirisrTiCH. II. 2. Gnatho, Paemeno. 
Dii immortales insanos facit. 

1827. — Iambics. 

Glamib thou art^ and Cawdor, and shaM^be 
What thon art promised. Yet I do fear thy nature 

7 2 
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• 

It is too full of the milk of human kindness 

To catch the nearest waj. Thou wouldst be great, 

Art not without ambition ; but without [highly, 

The illness that should attend it. What thou wouldst 

That thou wouldst holily : wouldst not play false, [mis, 

And yet wouldst wrongly win ; thou'dst have, great Qla- 

That which cries : Thus thou must do if thou haye it*; 

And that, which rather thou dost fear to do, 

Than wishest to be undone. Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 

And chastise, with the valour of my tongue, 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth teem 

To have thee crowned withal. 



1828. 

Calp, What mean you, Caesar ? Think you to walk forth ? 
Tou shall not stir out of your house to-day. 

GjES. CsBsar shall forth : the things that threatened me, 
Ne*er looked but on my back : when they shall see 
The face of CsBsar, they are vanished. 

•Calp. Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies. 

Yet now they fright me. There is own within. 

Besides the things that we have heard and seen, 

Recounts most horrid sights seen by the watch. 

A lioness hath whelped in the street. 

And graves have yawned and yielded up their dead : 

Pierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds. 

In ranks, and squadrons, and right form of war, 

Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol : 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air ; 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan ; 

And ghosts did shriek and squeal about the streets. 

O Cffisar !* these things are- beyond all use. 

And I do fear them. C^s. What can be avoided, 

Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods ? 

Tet Cffisar shall go forth ; for these predictions 

Are. to the world in general as to C»aar. 
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Calp. When beggars die, there are no comets seen : 

The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 

GiBS. Cowards die many times before their deaths : 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come, when it will come. 



1829. 

OsiiTN. My life, my health, my liberty, my all, 
How shall I welcome thee to this sad place P 
How speak to thee the words of joy and transport ? 
How run into thine arms, withheld by fetters ? 
Or take thee into mine, while I'm thus manacled 
And pinioned like a thief or murderer ? 
Shall I not hurt and bruise thy tender body, 
And stain thy bosom with the rust of these 
Eude irons P Must I meet thee thns, Almeria P 

Alm. Thus, thus : we parted thus to meet again. 

Thou told'st me thou wouldst think how we might meet 
To part no more. Now we will part no more, 
Por these thy chains, or death, shall join us ever. 

OsM. Hard means to ratify that word ! O cruelty ! 
That ever I should think beholding thee 
A torture ! Tet such is the bleeding anguish 
Of my heart, to see thy sufferings, O heaven! 
That I could almost turn my eyes away. 
Or wish thee from my sight. 

Alm. O say not so. 

Though 'tis because thou lov'st me. Do not say. 
On any terms, that thou dost wish me from thee. 
No, no ! 'tis better thus, that we together 
Feed on each other's heart ; devour our woes 
With mutual appetite ; and, mingling in 
One cup the common stream of both our eyes. 
Drink bitter draughts, with never-slaking thirst. 
Thus better than for any cause to part. 
What dost thou think P Look not so tenderly 

T 3 
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Upon me : speak, and take me in thy arms : 

Thou canst not. Thj poor arms are bound, and strive 

In vain with the remorseless chains, which gnaw 

And eat into thj flesh, fest'ring thj limbs 

With rankling rust. 



1830. 

Let it be so — Thy truth then be thy dower ; 

Por by the sacred radiance of the sun, 

The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 

By all the operations of the orbs, 

!From whom we do exist, and cease to be ; 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity, and property of blood ; 

Ana as a stranger to my heart and me 

Hold thee, from this, for ever. The barbarous Scythian 

Or he that makes his generation messes 

To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 

Be as well neighboured, pitied, and relieved, 

As thou my sometime daughter. 



1831. 

He was a man most like to virtue : in all 

And every action, nearer to the gods 

Than men, in nature : of a body as fair 

As was his mind ; and no less reverend 

In face than fame ; he could so use his state^ 

Tempering his greatness with his gravity, 

As it avoided all self-love in him. 

And spake in others. What his funerals lacked 

In images and pomp, they had supplied 

With honourable sorrow, soldiers* sadness ; 

A kind of silent mourning, such as men 

Who know no tears but from their captives Use 

To shew in so great losses. I am sure 
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He was too great for us ; and that tbey knew 

"Who did: remove him hence. When men grow past 

Honoured and loved, there is a trick in state, 

Which jealous princes never fail to use, 

How to decline that growth, with fair pretext, 

And honourable colours of employment, 

Either by embassy, the wars, or such, 

To shift them forth into another air, 

Where they may purge and lessen. So was he ; 

And had his seconds there sent by Tiberius 

And his more subtle dam, to discontent him, 

To breed and cherish mutinies ; detract 

His greatest actions ; give audacious check 

To his commands ; and work to put him out 

In open act of treason. All which snares, 

When his wise cares prevented, a fine poison 

Was thought on^ to mature their practices. 



1832. 

KAxrST his midnight dreams, black ^Nemesis ! 
Whom, self-conceiving, in the inmost depths 
Of Chaos, blackest night, long-labouring, bore. 
When the stem Destinies, her elder brood. 

And shapeless Death, from that more monstrous birth 
Leaped shuddering. Haunt his slumbers, Nemesis ! 
Scorch with the fires of Phlegethon his heart, 
Till helpless, hopeless, heaven-abandoned wretch. 
He, too, shall seek, beneath the unfathomed deep. 
To hide him from thy fury. How the sea 
Par distant glitters, as the sunbeams smile 
And gaily wanton o*er its heating breast ! 
Phcebus shines forth, nor wears one cloud to mourn 
His votary's sorrows. God of day, shine on ! 
By men despised, forsaken by the gods, 

1 supplicate no more. • How many a day, 
O pleasant Lesbos, in thy secret streams 
Delighted have I plunged, from the hot sun 
Screened by the o'erarching grove's delightful shade, 
And pillowed on the waters : Now the waves 
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Shall chill me to repose. Tremendous height ! 
Scarce to the brink will these rebellious limbs 
Support me. Hark ! how the rude deep below 
Eoars round the rugged base, as if it called 
Its long reluctant victim ! I will come. 
One leap, ^nd all is over. The deep rest 
Of death, or tranquil Apathy's dead calm, 
"Welcome alike to me. Away, vain fears ! 



1833, 

I DO believe that violent hands were laid 

Upon the life of this thrice-famed duke. 

See how the blood is settled in his face ! 

Oft have I seen a timely -parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless, 

Being all descended to the labouring heart ; 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 

Attracts the same for aidance 'gainst the enemy ; 

Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er returneth 

To blush and beautify the cheek again. 

But see ! his face is black, and full of blood ; 

His eyeballs farther out than when he lived, 

Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man ; 

His hair upreared, his nostrils stretched with struggling, 

His hands abroad displayed, as one that grasped 

And tugged for life, and was by strength subdued. 

Look ! on the sheets his hair, you see, is sticking ; 

His well-proportioned beard made rough and rugged^ 

Like to the summer's corn by tempest lodged. 

It cannot be, but he was murdered here : 

The least of all thes^ signs were probable. 



1834. 

What greedy lust in royal seat to reign 
Hath reft all care of gods and eke of men ; 
And cruel hate, wrath, treason, and disdain 
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Within the ambitious breast are lodged ! then 

Behold how mischief wide herself displays, 

And with the brother's hand the brother slajs. 

When blood thus shed doth stain this heaven's face 

Crying to Jove for vengeance of the deed, 

The mighty god e'en moveth from his place. 

His wrath to wreak ; then sends he forth with speed 

The dreadful Furies, daughters of the night, 

With serpents girt, carrying the whip of ire. 

With hair of stinging snakes, and shining bright 

With flames and blood and with a brand of fire : 

These, for revenge of wretched murder done. 

Do cause the mother kill her only son. 

Blood asketh blood, and death must death requite : 

Jove, by his just and everlasting doom. 

Justly hath ever so requited it. 

This times before record, and times to come 

Shall find it true ; and so doth present proof 

Present before our eyes for our behoof. 

O happy wight, that suffers not the snare 

Of murderous mind to tangle him in blood ! 

And happy he that can in time beware 

By others' harms, and turn it to his good ! 

But woe to him that, fearing not to offend. 

Doth serve his lust, and will not see the end ! 



1835. Hekbt Y. to Chief Justice. 

Koto. Totr all look strangely on me : and you most : 

You are, I think, assured I love you not. 
Ch. Just. I am assured, if I be measured rightly, 

Your Majesty has no just cause to hate me, 
KiiTG. No ! How might a prince of my great hopes forget 

So great indignities you laid on me ? 

What ! rate, rebuke, and roughly send to prison 

The immediate heir of England. Was this easy ? 

May this be washed in Lethe and forgotten ? 
Ch. Just. I then did use the person of your father ; 

The image of his power lay 'then in me ; 
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And in the administration of his law, 
Whiles I was busy for the commonwealth, 
Your Highness pleased to forget my place — 
The majesty and power of law and justice — 
The image of the king whom I presented — 
And struck me in my very seat of judgment. 

' Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
I gave bold way to my authority. 
And did commit you. If the deed were ill, 

. Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
To have a son set your decrees at nought ; 
To pluck down justice from your awful bench; 
To trip the course of law, and blunt the sword, 
That guards the peace and safety of your person 
Nay, more ; to spurn at your most royal image, 
And mock your workings in a second body. 



1836. 

But give me leave to offer to your memory 

Another service, and reduce your thoughts 

To Aulis, when our army shipped, and big 

With our desires for Troy, for want of wind 

Were locked in the Euboean bay at anchor : 

When the oracle, consulted, gave no hope 

Of the least breath of heaven or gentle gale 

To be expected, till Diana's anger 

Was first appeased by Iphigenia's blood. 

I melt with the remembrance, and I could 

Accuse my faith ; but that the public interest 

And all your honours armed me to persuade 

!N'ature against the stream of her own happiness. 

There stands the tear-drowned father, Agamemnon : 

Ask his vexed soul, and let me beg his pardon, 

How I did work upon his murmuring heart. 

Divided 'twixt a father and his country, 

To give his child up to the bleeding altar ; 

Whose drops, too precious to enrich the earth. 

The goddess hid within a cloud, drank up, 

And snatched her soul ; -whose brighter substance made 
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One of tlie fairest stars that deck jon canopy. 
Had Ajax. been employed to have wrought Atrides, 
"When he was angry with the gods, to have given 
His only pledge, his loved Iphigenia, 
Up to the fatal knife, our Grecian fleet 
Had by this time been rotted in the bay ; 
And we, by a dishonourable return. 
Been wounded in our fame to after ages. 



] 837. 

A. Ho ! Helicanus. £. Calls my gracious lord P 

A. Thou art a grave and noble counsellor. 

Most wise in general : tell me, if thou canst, 

AVhat this maid is, or what is like to be, 

That thus hath made me weep. B. I know not : but 

Here is the regent, Sir, of Mitylene 

Speaks nobly of her. C. She would never tell 

Her parentage : being demanded that, 

She would sit still, and weep. 

A. O Helicanus, strike me, honoured Sir ; 
Give me a gash ; put me to present pain ; 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
O'erbear the shores of my mortality. 
And drown me with their sweetness. O come hither, 
Thou that beget'st him that did thee beget ; 
Thou that wast bom at sea, buried at Tharsus, 
And found at sea again. O Helicanus ! 
Down on thy knees ; thank the holy gods as loud 
As thunder threatens us. This is Marina. 
What was thy mother's name ? Tell me but that, 
For truth can never be confirmed enough, 
Though doubts did ever sltep. 



1838. 

ToTT might have lived in servitude or exile, 
Or safe at Borne, depending on the great ones, 
But that you thought those things unfit for men ; 
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And .in that thought you then were valiant. 

For no man ever yet changed peace for war, 

But that he meant to conquer. Hold that purpose. 

There's more necessity you should be such 

In fighting for yourselves, than they for others. 

He's base that trusts his feet, whose hands are armed. 

Methinks I see death and the furies waiting 

What we will do, and all the heaven at leisure 

For the great spectacle. Draw, then, your swords ; 

And if our destiny envy our virtue 

The honour of the day, yet let us care 

To sell ourselves at such a price as may 

Undo the world to buy us. 



1839. 



-Nat, said I not — 



And if I said it not, I say it now — 

ril follow thee through sunshine and through storm ;. 

I will be with thee in thy weal and woe ; 

In thy afflictions, should they fall upon thee ; 

In thy temptations, when bad men beset thee ; 

In all the perils which now press around thee ; 

And, should they crush thee, in the hour of death. 

If thy ambition, late aroused, was that 

Which pushed thee on this perilous adventure, 

Then I will be ambitious too : if not. 

And it was thy ill fortune drove thee to it. 

Then I will be unfortunate no less. 

I will resemble thee in that and all things 

Whwein a woman may : grave will I be 

And thoughtful, for already it is gone — 

The boon that nature gave me at my birth — 

My own original gaiety of heart. 

All I will part with to partake thy cares. 

Let but thy love my lesser cares outlast. 
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Ye eldest gods, 
Who, mindful of the empire which ye held 
Over dim Chaos, keep revengeful watch 
On falling nations, and on kingly lines 
Destin'd to sink for ever ; ye who shed 
Into the passions of earth's giant brood 
And their fierce usages the sense of justice : 
"Who clothe the fated battlements of tyranny 
With blackness as a funeral pall, and breathe 
Through the proud halls of time-emboldened guilt 
Portents of ruin, hear me ! In your presence, 
Por now I feel ye nigh, I dedicate 
This arm to the destruction of the king 
And of his race ! O keep me pitiless ; 
Expel all human weakness from my frame. 
That this keen weapon shake not when his heart 
Should feel its point ; and if he has a child 
Whose blood is needful to the sacrifice 
My country asks, harden my soul to shed it ! 



1841. 

Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction ; had he rained 
All kind of sores, and shames, on my bare head ; 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips ; 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes ; 
I should have found in some place of my soul 
A drop of patience : but, alas ! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at, 
O! O! 

Tet I could bear that too ; well, very well : 
But there, where I have garnered up my heart ; 
Where either I must live, or bear no life ; 
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The fountain from the which mj current runs, 
Or else dries up; to be discarded thence! 

Turn thj complexion there ! 
Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubin : 
Aye, there, look grim as hell ! 



1842. 

Then fare ye well, ye citizens of Ghent ! 
This is the last time you will see me here. 
Unless God prosper me past human hope. 
I thank you for the dutiful demeanour 
"Which never once in any of you all 
Have I found wanting, though severely tried, 
"When discipline might seem without reward. 
Portune has not been kind to me, good friends ; 
But let not that deprive me of your loves, 
Or of your good report. Be this the word ; 
My rule was brief, calamitous — but just. 
No glory which a prosperous fortune gilds. 
If shorn of this addition, could suffice 
To lift my heart so high as it is now. 
This is the joy which in my soul is strong, 
That there is not a man among you all, 
Who can reproach me that I used my power 
To do him an injustice. 



1843. 

O YEKEBABLE synod, whose decrees 
Have called us forth, to vanquish, or to die, 
Thrice hail ! Whatever by valour we obtain 
Tour wisdom must preserve. With piercing eyes 
ch Grecian state contemplate, and discern 
^ir various tempers. Animate the cold, 
i watch the faithless : some there are, betray 
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Themselves and Greece ; their perfidy prevent, 
Or call them back to honour. Let us all 
Be linked in sacred union, and the Greeks 
Shall stand the world's whole multitude in arms. 
If for the spoil which Paris bore to Troy, 
A thousand barks the Hellespont o'erspread ; 
Shall not again confederated Greece 
Be roused to battle, and to freedom give 
What once she gave to fame ? Behold, we haste 
To stop the invading tyrant. Till we bleed, 
He shall not pour his millions on your plains. 
But as the gods conceal how long our strength 
May stand unconquered, or how soon must fall. 
Waste not a moment, till consenting Greece 
Eange all her freeborn numbers in the field. 



1844. 

But let us not with melancholy thoughts 
Poison the enjoyment of an hour so fair. 
See how those cottages begirt with green 
Gleam in the radiance of the setting sun ! 
His orb is disappearing ; day is done ; 
Yet he hastes on, and calls to birth new life. 
Alas ! why can I not on pinions spurn the ground, 
And still pursuing, still be left behind him P 
Then at my feet should I entranced behold 
Evening's eternal stillness wrap the world ; 
Fired every summit, every vale at rest. 
Each stream of silver flow with waves of gold. 
No deep ravines, no rugged mountain top 
Would interrupt me in my god-like flight. 
Even now the sea with all his sunlit bays 
Unrolls his depths before my wondering eyes. 
But lo ! at length he seems to sink away ; 
Yet a new impulse is awakened in me, 
I hasten on to drink perpetual light, 
The day before me and the night behind. 
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The heavens above me, and the waves beneath. 
*Tis but a glorious vision — he is gone — 
Oh that this gross material has no wings 
To follow the pure spirit as it flies ; 
Yet there is something resident within us 
Prompts all our feelings, lifts them to the skies. 
Whene'er the lark, lost in the boundless blue, 
Pours forth his streams of quivering melody, 
Or soars the eagle o'er the mountain pines. 
Poised on the breadth of his almighty wings, 
Or o'er the widespread plains, o'er ocean's bed 
The grey-plumed heron slowly sails towards home. 



1846. 

I DO entreat you, go not, noble guests ; 
What although tyranny and impious hate 
Stand sheltered by a father's hoary hair ? 
What if 'tis he who clothed us in these limbs 
Who tortures them and triumphs ? What if we. 
The desolate and the dead, were his own flesh. 
His children and his wife, whom he is bound 
To love and shelter ? Shall we therefore find 
No refuge in this merciless wide world ? 

think what deep wrongs must have blotted out 
!Pirst love, then reverence, in a child's prone mind, 
Till it thus vanquish shame and fear ! O think ! 

1 have borne much, and kissed the sacred hand 
Which crushed us to the earth, and thought it's stroke 
Was perhaps but some paternal chastisement ! 

Have excused much, doubted, and when no doubt 
Eemained, have sought by patience, love, and tears 
To soften him ; and when this could not be, 
I have knelt down through the long sleepless nights 
And lifted up to God, the Father of all. 
Passionate prayers ; and when these were not heard^ 
I have still borne — until I meet you here, 
Princes and kinsmen, at this hideous feast 
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Given at my brothers' deaths. . Two yet remain, 
His wife remains and I, whom if ye save not, 
Ye soon may share such merriment again 
As fathers make over their children's graves. 



1846. 

Hate I a tongue to doom my brother's death, 
And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave P 
My brother killed no man : his fault was thought, 
And yet his punishment was bitter death. 
Who sued to me for him ? who, in my wrath, 
Kneeled at my feet, and bade me be advised ? 
Who spoke of brotherhood, who spoke of love ? 
Who told me how the poor soul did forsake 
The mighty Warwick and did fight for me ? 
Who told me, in the field at Tewkesbury 
When Oxford had me down, he rescued me. 
And said, Dear brother live, and be a king ? 
Who told me when we both lay on the field, 
Frozen almost to death, how he did lap me 
Even in his garments, and did give himself 
All thin and naked to the numb-cold night ? 
All this from my remembrance brutish wrath 
Sinfully plucked, and not a man of you 
Had so much grace to put it in my mind. 
But when your carters or your waiting vassals 
Have done a drunken slaughter, and defaced 
The precious image of our dear Bedeemer, 
You straight are on your knees for pardon, pardon ; 
And I unjustly too must grant it you : 
But for my brother not a man would speak ; 
Nor I (ungracious) speak unto myself 
For him, poor soul. The proudest of you all 
Have been beholden to him in his life : 
Yet none of you would once plead for his life. 
O God ! I fear thy justice will take hold 
On me and you and mine and yours for this. 
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1847. 

A. Time, since Man first drew breath, has never moYed 
With such a weight upon his wings as now ; 
But they will soon be lightened. 

B. Aye, look up, 
Cast round you your mind's eye, and you will learn 
Fortitude is the child of Enterprise : 
Great actions move our admiration, chiefly 
Because they carry in themselves an earnest 
That we can suffer greatly, B. Very true, 

A. Action is transitory — a step, a blow. 

The motion of a muscle — this way or that — 
'Tis done, and in the after vacancy 
We wonder at ourselves like men betrayed : 
Suffering is permanent, obscure, and dark, 
And shares the nature of infinity. 

B, Truth— and I feel it. A. What ! if you had bid 
Eternal farewell to unmingled joy 

And the light dancing of the thoughtless heart ? 
It is the toy of fools, and little fit 
Eor such a world as this. The wise abjure 
All thoughts whose idle composition lives 
In the entire forgetfulness of pain. 
I see I have disturbed you. B. By no means. 
A. Compassion ! Pity ! Pride can do without them. 
And what if you should never know them more ? 
He is a puny soul who, feeling pain, 
Finds ease because another feels it too. 
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Thbice vanquished on the battle plain, 
Thy followers slaughtered, fled, or ta*en ; 
A hunted wanderer on the wild ; 
On foreign shores a man exiled ; 
Disowned, deserted, and distressed ; 
I bless thee, and thou shalt be blessed : 
Slessed in the hall and in the field. 
Under the mantle as the shield ; 
Avenger of thy country's shame, 
Bestorer of her injured fame ; 
Slessed in thy sceptre and thy sword 
Se Fruce, fair Scotland's rightful lord ; 
Slessed in thy deeds and in thy fame, 
'What lengthened honours wait thy name ! 
In distant ages, sire to son 
Shall tell thy tale of freedom won : 
And teach his infants in the use 
Of earliest speech to falter * Sruce.' 
Go, then, triumphant ! sweep along 
Thy course, the theme of many a song ! 
The Power, whose dictates swell my breast. 
Hath blessed thee, and thou shalt be blessed. 
Enough : my short-lived strength decays. 
And sinks the momentary blaze. 
Srethren, our errand here is o'er ; 
Our task discharged ; Unmoor, unmoor. 



SwiNTOif . I DO not say the field will thus be won : 
The English host is numerous, brave, and loyal ; 
Their monarch most accomplished in war's art, 
Skilled, resolute, and wary — 

Eegiskt. And if your scheme secure not victory, 
What does it promise us ? 

SwnfToir. Thus much at least — 

Darkling we shall not die : the peasant's shaft. 
Loosened perhaps without an aim or purpose. 
Shall not drink up the life-blood we derive 
Erom those famed ancestors^ who made their breasts 
This frontier's barrier for a thousand years. 
We'll meet these Southrons bravely hand to hand, 
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And eye to eje, and weapon against weapon. 

Each man who falls shall see the foe who strikes him. 

While oar good blades are faithful to the hilts, 

And our good hands to these good blades are faithful. 

Blow shall meet blow, and none fall unavenged : 

We shall not bleed alone. 



Sebapioit. FosTEiTTS and prodigies are grown so frequent. 
That they have lost their name. Our fruitful Nile 
Elow'd ere the wonted season, with a torrent 
So unexpected, and so wondrous fierce, 
That the wild deluge overtook the haste 
Ev'n of the hinds that watch'd it. Men and beasts 
Were borne above the tops of trees, that grew 
On th' utmost margin of the water-mark. 
Then, with so swift an ebb, the flood drove backward. 
It slipp'd from underneath the scaly herd : 
Here monstrous PhocsB panted on the shore ; 
Eorsaken dolphins there, with their broad tails, 
Lay lashing the departing, waves : hard by them, 
Sea-horses floundering in the slimy raud, 
Toss'd up their heads, and dashM the ouze about them. 

Mtb. Avert these omens, Heaven, 

See. Last night, between the hours of twelve and one, 
In a lone aisle o' the temple while I walk'd, 
A whirlwind rose, that with a violent blast 
Shook all the dome : the doors around me clapped : 
The iron wicket, that defends the vault, 
Where the long race of Ptolemies is laid. 
Burst open, and disclosed the mighty dead. 
Erom out each monument, in order placed. 
An armed ghost starts up ; the boy-king last 
Bear'd his inglorious head. A peal of groans 
Then foUow'd, and a lamentable voice 
Cried, Egypt is no more ! My blood ran back, 
My shaking knees against each other knocked ; 
On the cold pavement down I fell entranced. 
And so unfinished left the horrid scene. 
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Akt. Thet tell me, 'tis my birth-day, and I'll keep it 
"W^ith double pomp of sadDess : 
'Tie what the day deserves, which gave me breath. 
"Why was I raised the meteor of the world, 
Hung in the skies, and blazing as I travell'd. 
Till all my fires were spent, and then cast downward 
To be trod out by CsBsar ? 

Yent. On my soul 

'Tis mournful, wondrous mournful ! 

Akt. Count thy gains. 

Kow, Antony, wouldst thou be bom for this ? 
Glutton of fortune, thy devouring youth 
Has starved thy wanting age. 

Vekt. How sorrow shakes him ! 

So now the tempest tears him up by th' roots, 
And on the ground extends the noble ruin. 

AiJTT. Lie there, thou shadow of an emperor ; 

The place thou pressest on thy mother earth 
Is all thy empire now : now it contains thee ; 
Some few days hence, and then 'twill be too large, 
When thou*rt contracted in thy narrow urn. 
Shrunk to a few cold ashes ; then Octavia, 
(For Cleopatra will not live to see it,) 
Octavia then will have thee all her own. 
And bear thee in her widow'd hand to CsDsar. 
Give me some music ; look that it be sad. 
I'll soothe my melancholy, till I swell. 
And burst myself with sighing. — 
'Tis somewhat to my humour. Stay, I fancy 
I'm now tum'd wild, a commoner of nature ; 
Of all forsaken, and forsaking all. 
Live in a shady forest's sylvan scene, 
Stretch'd at my length beneath some blasted oak, 
I lean my head upon the mossy bark. 
And look just of a piece,' as I grew from it : 
My uncombed locks, matted like misletoe. 
Hang o'er my hoary face ; a murm'ring brook 
Buns at my foot^- 
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I 

Akt. To clear herself 

!From sending him no aid, she came from Egypt, 

Her gallej down the silver Cjdnos row'd, 

The tackling silk, the streamers waved with gold, 

The gentle winds were lodged in purple sails ; 

Her nymphs, like Nereids, round her couch were placed ; 

Where she, another sea-bom Venus, lay. 

DoL. No more ! I would not hear it ! 

Airr. Oh, you must! 

She lay, and lean'd her cheek upon her hand, 

And cast a look so languishingly sweet. 

As if, secure of all beholders' hearts. 

Neglecting she could take them ! Boys like Capids 

Stood fanning, with their painted wings, the winds 

That play'd about her face : but if she smiled, 

A darting glory seemed to blaze abroad : 

That men's desiring eyes were never wearied. 

But hung upon the object ! To soft flutes 

The silver oars kept time ; and while they play'd. 

The hearing gave new pleasure to the sight. 

And both to thought. 'Twas Heaven, or somewhat more ! 

For she so charm'd all hearts, that gazing crowds 

Stood panting on the shore, and wanted breath 

To give their welcome voice : 

Then, Dolabella, where was then thy soul ? 

Was not thy fury quite disarmed with wonder ? 

To whisper in my ear, " Oh, tell her not 

That I accused her of my brother's death ! " 



Hail to the sun ! from whose returning light 

The cheerful soldier's arms new lustre take, 

To deck the pomp of battle. Oh, my friends ! 

Was ever such a glorious face of war ? 

See, from this height, how all Qalatia's plains 

With nations numberless are cover'd o'er ; 

Who, like a deluge, hide the face of earth. 

And leave no object in the vast horizon. 

But glittering arms, and skies. Our Asian world, 

From this important day expects a lord ; 

This day they hope an end of all their woes. 
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Of tyranny, of bondage, and oppression, 
"From our yictorioas emp'ror Tamerlane. 
"Well has our holy Allah mark*d him out, 
The scourge of lawless pride and dire ambition, 
The great avenger of the groaning world : 
Well has he worn the sacred cause of justice 
Upon his prosperous sword. Approving Heaven 
Still crown'd the righteous warrior with success ; 
As if it said. Go forth, and be my champion. 
Thou, most like me of all my works below. 
'No lust of rule, the common vice of kings, 
No furious zeal, inspir'd by hot-brain*d priests, 
111 hid beneath religion's specious name. 
E'er drew his temperate courage to the field : 
But to redress an injur'd people's wrongs. 
To save the weak one from the strong oppressor, 
Is all his end of war. And when he draws 
The sword to punish, like relenting Heaven, 
He seems unwilling to deface his kind. 
So rich his soul in every virtuous grace. 
That, had not nature made him great by birth. 
Yet all the brave had sought him for their Mend. 



Cltt. Totje father, Philip — ^I have seen him march. 
And fought beneath his dreadful banner, where 
The boldest at this table would have trembled. . 
Nay, frown not, Sir ; you cannot look me dead. 
When Greeks join'd Greeks, then was the tug of war 
Why should I fear to speak a bolder truth 
Than e'er the lying priests of Ammon told you ? 
Philip fought men — but Alexander women. 

Alex. All envy, spite and envy, by the gods! 
Is then my glory come to this at last — 
To conquer women ! Nay, he said the stoutest. 
The stoutest here, would tremble at his dangers. 
In all the sickness, all the wounds, I bore,. 
When from my reins the javelin's head was cut, 
Did I once tremble ? Oh, the cursed falsehood! 
Did I once shake or groan, or act beneath 
The dauntless resolution of a king ? 

Lts. Wine has transported him. 
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Alex. No ; ^tis mere malice. 

I was a woman too, at Oxjdrace, 

When, planting on the walls a scaling-ladder, 

I mounted, spite of showers of stones, bars, arrows. 

And all the lumber which they thundered down. 

When you beneath cried out, and spread your arms, 

That I should leap among you — did I so P 

Lys. Dread Sir ! the old man knows not what he says. 

Alex. Was I a woman, when, like Mercury, 
I leap'd .the walls and flew amidst the foe, 
And, like a baited lion, dyed myself 
All over in the blood of those bold hunters ; 
Till, spent with toil, I battled on my knees, 
Pluck'd forth the darts that made my shield a forest. 
And hurl'd 'em back with most unconquered fury ; 
Tl^en, shining in my arms, I sunn'd the field, 
Moved, spoke, and fought, and was myself a war ? 

Cltt. 'Twas all bravado ; for, before you leap'd 
You saw that I had burst the gates asunder. 

Alex. Oh, that thou wert but once more young and vigorous ! 
That I might strike thee prostrate to the earth, 
Eor this audacious lie, thou feeble dotard ! 

Cltt. I know the reason why you use me thus : 
I saved you from the sword of bold Bhesaces, 
Else had your godship slumbered in the dust, 
And most ungratefully you hate me for it. 

Alex. Hence from the banquet : thus far I forgive thee. 

Cltt. First try (for none can want forgiveness more) 
To have your own bold blasphemies forgiven, 
' The shameful riots of a vicious life, 
Philotas' murder — 

Alex. Ha ! what said the traitor ? 

Hepit. Clytus, withdraw ; Eumenea, force him hence : 
He must not tarry ; drag him to the door. 

Cltt. No, let him send me, if I must be gone. 
To. Philip, Attains, Callisthenes, 
Ta great Parmenio, and his slaughtered sons. 

Alex. Give me a javelin. 

Hefh. Hold, mighty Sir! 

Alex. Sirrah! off! 

Lest I at once strike thro' his heart and thine. 

Lts. Oh, sacred Sir! have but a moment's patience. 
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Alex. What ! hold my arms ! I shall be murder'd here, 

Like poor Darius, by my barbarous subjects. 

Perdiccas, sound our trumpets to the camp ; 

Call all my soldiers to the court; nay, haste, 

For there is treason plotting 'gainst my life, . 

And I shall perish ere they come to save me. 

Where is the traitor P 
Cltt. Sure there is none amongst us, 

But here I stand — honest Clytus, 

Whom the king invited to the banquet. 
Alex. Begone to Philip, Attains, CaUisthenesH— 

And let bold subjects learn, by thy example, 

K'ot to provoke the patience of their prince. 
Cltt. The rage of wine is drown'd in gushing blood. 

Oh, Alexander 1 I have been to blame : 

Hate me not after death ; for I repent 

That 1 so far have urged your noble nature. 



ETTno. *Tis much unkind to hold me thus in doubt : 
I pray thee clear these wonders. 

Pho. 'Twill surprise thee, 
When thou shalt know — 

Etjdo. What? 

Pho. To what deadly gulphs 

Of horror and despair, what cruel straits 

Of agonizing thought I have been driven. 

This night, ere my perplex'd bewilder'd soul 

Could find its way — ^thou said'st that thou wouldst 

chide ; 
I fear thou wilt ; indeed I have done that 

I could have wish'd t' avoid but for a cause 

So lovely, so beloved 

Ettdo. What dost thou mean ? 

I'll not indulge a thought, that thou couldst do 
One act unworthy of thyself, thy honour. 
And that firm zeal against these foes of Heaven, 
Which won my heart at first to share in all 
Thy dangers and thy fame, and wish thee mine. 
Thou couldst not save thy life by means inglorious. 

Pho. Alas ! thou know'st me not — I'm man, frail man. 
To error bom ; and who, that's man, is perfect P 
To save my life P O no, well was it risk'd 

a 
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For thee ! had it been lost, 'twere not too much, 
And thou art safe ; — what wouldst thou have said, 
If I had risk'd my soul to save Eudocia ! 

Euno. Ha ! speak — Oh, no, be dumb — ^it cannot be ! 
And yet thy looks are changed, thy lips grow pale. 
Why dost thou shake ? — ^Alas ! I tremble too ! 
Thou couldst not, hast not sworn to Mahomet ? 

Pho. No — I should first have died — ^nay, given up thee. 

Etjdo. O Phocyas ! was it well to try me thus ? — 
And yet another deadly fear succeeds. 
How came these wretches hither ? Who revived 
Their fainting arms to unexpected triumph ? 
For while thou fought'st, and fought' st the Christian 

cause. 
These batter*d walls were rocks impregnable, 
Their towers, of adamant. But O, I fear 
Some act of thine 

Pho. Oh, I must tell thee all ; 

But, pr'y thee, do not frown on me, Eudocia ! 
I found the wakeful foe in midnight council, 
Besolved ere day to make a fresh attack. 
Keen for revenge, and hungry after slaughter — 
Could my rack'd soul bear that, and think of thee P 
Nay, think of thee exposed a helpless prey ! 

had the world been mine, in that extreme 

1 should have given whole provinces away, 
Nay all — and thought it little for thy ransom ! 

EuDO. For this then — Oh — thou hast betray'd the city ! 
Distrustful of the righteous powers above. 
That still protect the chaste and innocent : 
And to avert a feign'd, uncertain danger. 
Thou hast brought certain ruin on thy country ! 

Pho. No, thou forget' st the friendly terms — ^the sword 
Which threaten'd to have fiU'd the streets with blood, 
I sheath'd in peace ; thy father, thou, and all 
The citizens are safe, uncaptived, free. 

EuDO. Safe ! free ! no life, freedom, every good. 

Turns to a curse, if sought by wicked means. 
Yet sure it cannot be ! Are these the terms 
On which we meet ? — No — we can never meet 
On terms like these ; the hand of death itself 
Could not have torn us from each other's arms 
Like this dire act, this more than fatal blow ! 
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In death, the soul and body only part 
To meet again, and be divorced no more ; 
But now 

Fho. Ha ! lightning blast me ! strike me, 
Te vengeful bolts ! if this is my reward. 
Are these my hoped-for joys ! Is this the welcome 
The wretched Phocyas meets, from her he loved 
More than Ufe, fame — even to his soul's distraction ! 

Etjso. Hast thou not help'd the slaves of Mahomet 

To spread their impious conquest o'er thy country P 
What welcome was there in Eudocia's power 
She has withheld from Phocyas P But, alas ! 
'Tis thou hast blasted all our joys for ever, 
And cut down hope, like a poor short-lived flower, 
Never to grow again ! 

Pho. Cruel Eudocia ! 

If in my heart's deep anguish I've been forced 

A while from what I was dost thou reject me ? 

Think of the cause 

Etjdo. The cause P There is no cause — 
Kot universal nature could afford 
A cause for this. What were dominion, pomp. 
The wealth of nations, nay of all the world. 
The world itself, or what a thousand worlds. 
If weigh'd with faith unspotted, heavenly truth. 
Thoughts free from guilt, the empire of the mind. 
And all the triumphs of a godlike breast 
Eirm and unmoved in the great cause of virtue ? 

Pho. How shall I answer thee ? — My soul is awed, 
And trembling owns the eternal force of reason I 
But oh ! can nothing then atone, or plead 
Eor pity from thee ? 

Euno. Canst thou yet undo 

The deed that's done ; recal the time that's past P 
O, call back yesterday ; call back last night, 
Though with its fears, its dangers, its distress ! 
Bid the fair hours of innocence return, 
When, in the lowest ebb of changeful fortune, 
Thou wert more glorious in Eudocia's eyes. 
Than all the pride of monarchs ! — But that deed — 

Pho. No more thou waken'st in my tortured heart 

The cruel conscious worm that stings to madness. 
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Oh, I'm undone! ^I know it, and can bear 

To be undone for thee, but not to lose thee. 

EuDO. Poop wretch ! — ^I pity thee ! — but art thou Phocyas, 
The man I loved ? — I could have died with thee 
Ere thou didst this ; then we had gone together, 
A glorious pair, and soar'd above the stars. 
Bright as the stars themselves ; and as we pass'd 
The heavenly roads and milky ways of light 
Had heard the bless'd inhabitants with wonder * 
Applaud our spotless love. But never, never 
W ill I be made the cursed reward of treason, 
To seal thy doom, to bind a hellish league, 
And to ensure thy everlasting woe. 

Pho. What league ? — 'tis ended — I renounce it — ^thus — 

I bend to Heaven and thee thou divine. 

Thou matchless image of all perfect goodness ! 
Do thou but pity yet the wretched Phocyas, 
Heaven will relent, and all may yet be well. 

Evno. No — we must part. 'Twill ask whole years of sorrow 
To purge away this guilt. Then do not think 
Thy loss in me is worth one drooping tear : 
But if thou wouldst be reconciled to Heaven, 
Eirst sacrifice to Heaven that fatal passion 
Which caused thy fall —Farewell : forget the lost — 
But how shall I ask that ! I would have said, 
Eor thy soul's peace, forget the lost Eudocia. 
Canst thou forget her ? — Oh ! the killing torture 
To think 'twas love, excess of love, divorced us ! 

Earewell for still I cannot speak that word. 

These tears speak for me — farewell- 
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